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What Price American ShipsP 


NE question we have always with us — 
@ what are we going to do about American 

shipping? At the present time about four 
hundred vessels of American registry, sixty per cent 
of which are Government owned, represent the 
American merchant marine engaged in overseas 
trade. The operation of the Government-owned 
fleet shows a deficit of about $30,000,000 a year, 
which might be considerably reduced as far as 
operation losses are concerned, but which if replace- 
ments and depreciation are considered would mount 
to an annual deficit of $40,000,000 under the present 
system. The alternative to Government operation 
is Government subsidy. Otherwise, the American 
flag will gradually fade away from the Seven Seas, 
and we shall return to prewar conditions when less 
than ten per cent of our foreign commerce was 
carried in American vessels. 

In most industries mass production, mechanical 
ingenuity, and the protective tariff combine to 
enable Americans to manufacture goods on a com- 
petitive basis with the lower-priced labor of Europe. 
No such conditions obtain in either the shipbuilding 


or the shipping industries. We are competing with 
lower-paid laborers in an open market, hampered 
by legislation and with no physical advantage to 
offset our handicaps. The shipping industries are not 
infant industries in America. Rather they are senile; 
they have wasted away from undernourishment and 
premature decay. Consequently, in the opinion of 
citizens from the alfalfa belt, they are not entitled 
to the protection of our beneficent tariff. The mere 
mention of ship subsidy causes a chill of horror to 
creep up the spine of every Congressman from the 
great open spaces. On the other hand, we object, and 
rightly, to the inefficiency, extravagance, and waste 
of Government ownership. The country is fairly well 
convinced that it is essential both for defense and for 
national prosperity that at least a reasonable per- 
centage of American overseas trade be carried in 
American vessels. We want a merchant marine, but 
we do not know how to get it. We talk and talk, 
and the deficit, like the caissons in the song, keeps 
rolling along. 

This fall, the National Merchant Marine Confer- 
ence will meet under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to discuss the 
reports of four committees now engaged in studying 
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the whole question of American shipping. These 
reports, it is hoped, will be enlightening and con- 
structive. If so, the occasion may arise to settle 
definitely on a policy which will aim at achieving 
the best results at a minimum of cost. 


Taxes in Europe 


I discussing European finances, the capacity of 
European Governments to meet their obligations, 
or the willingness of European peoples to tax them- 
selves, most Americans are convinced that the other 
fellow is not doing his part, that he is a financial 
slacker and his Government a financial coward. It is 
true that our per capita tax in the United States is 
higher than that obtaining in any of the Allied 
nations except Great Britain, and this fact alone is 
considered as sufficient to establish our own virtue 
and the villainy of others. But the gross sum of 
taxes paid in itself is not a good basis for compari- 
sons. Mr. Rockefeller pays a larger tax to his Gov- 
ernment than does the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 
But the civic virtue of the two citizens is not 
necessarily established in the same direct propor- 
tion. The taxableness of a people, their willing- 
ness to make annual financial sacrifices for their 
country, can be determined only by the proportion 
between the taxes they pay and the income they 
receive. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has 
recently compiled statistics showing both the taxa- 
tion and the income of various European countries, 
which we reprint from the Index, a publication of 
the New York Trust Company: 

National Proportion of na- 


income __ tional income ab- 
per capita sorbed by taxation 


Taxation (national 
and local) per 
capita 


Great Britain. .. . $86.94 $374.74 23.2% 
ee 39.07 186.98 20.9% 
ee eee 19.04 99.17 19.2% 
Belgium......... 24.83 146.06 17.0% 
United States. ... 69.72 606. 26 11.5% 


We recommend a study of these figures and per- 
haps a mental apology for some of the things which 
we have thought if we have not spoken. 


The Great Commoner 
1 ess INDEPENDENT has consistently criti- 


cized the opinions and the activities of the late 
William Jennings Bryan. It has never questioned 
the integrity of his purpose or the simple goodness 
of his private life. As a private member of society 
he was not only an example of piety, morality, and 
devotion to public service, but he was also a positive 
leader of his people, an exponent of their philosophy 
of life. The tragedy of his career was that he inter- 
preted, with singular infelicity, private virtues into 


public policies. He assumed, because his Fundamen- 
talist creed satisfied the emotional yearnings of his 
own spirit, that his creed should be imposed directly 
or indirectly on his fellow citizens; he argued that 
the dictates of his heart should be translated into 
the economic policies of his country or into the 
delicate interrelationship of nations. In so doing he 
was always sure of a large and enthusiastic support 
from the less worldly-wise or the less experienced 
strata of our population. He listened to their eulogies 
rather than to the criticisms of the intellectuals and 
persevered in his efforts. On the whole, his influence 
was bad rather than good, because his leadership 
was dictated by the goodness of ignorance rather 
than by the goodness of wisdom. He was never a 
wise man, never one who arrived at ripened, - 
matured conclusions from a long series of observa- 
tions, experiences, and disappointments, or from a 
knowledge of life and an acquaintance with men. 
Rather, he assumed his premises as based on a 
higher wisdom and attempted to adjust mankind to 
the Procrustean bed of his prejudices. His simple 
formulas proved inadequate for the multiform 
problems of modern life: his theories of what ought 
to be failed utterly to dovetail with what actually © 
was or what was possible. He was not a prophet, a 
voice crying in the wilderness; rather, he was an 
exponent of homceopathic dogmas in a world which 
had outgrown such easy doctoring. The virtues of 
his domestic private character cannot obscure or 
palliate his unhappy influence in public life. It is 
well to be sincere; but sincerity concerns merely one’s 
own integrity of soul. For a public man to be mis- 
taken may imperil the lives and fortunes of millions. 
To say of a statesman that he was sincere but mis- 
taken in his policies is to imply that he was a good 
man in the wrong place. That was both the function 
and the tragedy of Mr. Bryan. 


Ferment in the Negro Colleges 


T a two-day conference of negro college stu- 
dents recently held at Nyack, New York, the 
speeches and the resolutions passed showed distinctly 
the advanced or “radical” tendencies of the youth 
movement among negro intellectuals of today. 
The speakers particularly deplored the paternal 
attitude of the white presidents and other officers 
of negro colleges as “uninspiring,” as limiting the 
potential intellectual expansion of the undergrad- 
uate bodies. | 
Of course, all undergraduates, white as well as 
black, often find the paternalistic attitude of colle- 
giate authority a cramping, restricting, negative in- 
fluence. It were far better, they feel, to let the young 
ferment alone, to let it effervesce into strange, new 
channels, find new goals, and excavate new meth- 
ods. Each generation of undergraduates is con- 
vinced that the institution which they attend 
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belongs to them and that its real importance will 
cease when they go out into “real life.” 

The collegiate officials, on the other hand, have 
seen generations of undergraduates come and go; 
they are the responsible trustees for the public, for 
the graduates, for the generations still to come, the 
conservers of whatever enduring worth and value 


the institution may represent. At the risk of. 


stifling some flames of young enthusiasm, at the 
risk of dulling the fine edge of a few eager spirits, 
they are compelled by the iron circumstances of a 
workaday world to maintain a dull order, a certain 
conformity to customs and regulations, a respect 
for the essential inhibitions which society has found 
necessary, however disagreeable. Moreover, they 
are the men compelled to go to the brutal outside 
public, to the Babbitts and the hundred per 
centers, and ask for the funds which are unhappily 
the lifeblood of any institution — from the greatest 
university to the most ephemeral Clambake and 
Barbecue Association. 

The negro undergraduates may find their white 
presidents uninspiring, but until they can pro- 
duce officers and trustees who inspire enough con- 
fidence in the public to obtain adequate financial 
support, they will be wise to make the best of the 
situation. Booker Washington demonstrated that 
their race is capable of producing just such men, 
but since his death no other prominent negro 
educator or administrator has arisen. The discon- 
tented negro undergraduates, instead of passing 
resolutions, should devote themselves to the train- 
ing and discipline which in time may produce a 
generation of wise and competent administrators 
able to educate young men of their own race with- 
out too paternal a technique. 


To Kill or Not to Kill 
fos League for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 


ment is about to open a drive to do away with 
the death penalty in every State of the Union. 
Among the members of the League are men and 
women whose standing and experience command 
respect. They are not mere sentimentalists. Clarence 
Darrow, Warden Lewis Lawes of Sing Sing, Thomas 
~ Mott Osborne, and their coworkers have first-hand 
knowledge of the criminal and a definite opinion as 
to the effectiveness of the death penalty as a pre- 
ventive of crime. If they can demonstrate that 
capital punishment is useless or no more useful than 
imprisonment as a crime deterrent, they will have 
won the case for their side. Heretofore, the debate 
for and against capital punishment has been between 
groups which did not speak the same language. 
Those against the death penalty argued in terms of 
the mystical sanctity of human life; those in favor 
of capital punishment argued in terms of utility. 
The death penalty might be a dreadful thing, they 


said, but it worked; it accomplished its purpose; 
only the fear of death prevented crime and pro- 
tected society. The two arguments failed to meet or 
answer one another. Gradually, however, the tender- 
minded thinking has diffused itself among our 
sentimental public, so that, in many States where 
capital punishment is still legal, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to find juries which would render 
a verdict involving the death penalty or judges who 
would impose it. The distaste for sending a man or 
woman to death has steadily grown in a civilization 
which devotes more and more time and effort to 
prolonging and ameliorating life by all possible 
humane agencies. . 
The economic argument that it is cheaper to kill 
a felon than to support him in prison is so base and 
vile an argument that it hardly merits consideration. 
The other argument that capital punishment is the 
greatest deterrent of crime must be considered and 
answered. We hope that the League for the Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment will meet this argument 
squarely and will attempt to convince the public 
that it is not true. By so doing they will advance 
their cause more surely than by appeals to the 
humanity of a public which vacillates between 
abrupt ferocity and an extreme sentimentality. 


Peter the Great’s Will 


OME two hundred years ago, Peter the Great, 
Czar of All the Russias, made a will. In this will 
he laid down a policy to be followed by Russia 
through the centuries, and he therein declared that 
as long as Russia followed this policy she would 
rise to greatness, but as soon as she abandoned it 
she would decline and fall. Russia, he said, must 
always move toward warm water. Constantinople 
must be hers; the warm headwaters of the Persian 
Gulf must be hers; and if beyond the then unknown 
Asia there was warm water, that must be hers, also. 
Through the centuries Russia has been faithful to 
this command. It has involved her, directly and in- 
directly, in many wars — in the Crimean War; in the 
Russo-Turkish War, as she pressed toward Constan- 
tinople; in the first and second Afghan Wars, as she 
sought by intrigue to steal a march on India; in the 
Russo-Japanese War, as she sought to establish 
herself in the great ice-free port of Port Arthur on 
the Pacific. ; 

The most necessary thing to remember in esti- 
mating any situation into which Russia enters today 
is this: that Russia has not changed. In spite of all 
protestations to the contrary, the will of Peter the 
Great remains the guiding influence of Russian 
policy, whether Czarist or Bolshevist. The huge 
organization, developed through centuries and 
devoted to the prosecution of this policy in the Bal- 
kans, in Persia and Afghanistan, in Outer Mon- 
golia and Manchuria, was not dissolved overnight 
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when Lenin and Trotski seized the reins of govern- 
ment in Moscow; it simply changed its name and its 
uniform. Today, entirely rehabilitated, it is seen at 
work in the Bolshevist eruptions in the Balkans, in 
the age-old intrigue in Afghanistan and Persia, and 
in the present flagrant, open machinations in China. 

Just twenty years ago, Russia and Japan meas- 
ured swords for the control of China. The result of 
the Russo-Japanese War was the temporary defeat 
of Russia, but not the abandonment of the Russian 
purpose. Underneath all the apparently revolution- 
ary changes of the past eight years it has survived 
until, today, with the recognition of Soviet Russia 
by the Chinese Government and the reabsorption by 
Moscow of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the situa- 
tion, as between Russia and Japan in the Far East, 
is seen to be almost a replica of what it was twenty 
years ago. What will come of it all no one can fore- 
tell, but it is a first essential in forming any estimate 
to get down to basic facts. The great basic fact as 
far as Russia is concerned is that in her foreign 
policy she is unchanged. The will of Peter the Great 
still remains. 


Casus Belli 
A the Williamstown Institute of Politics, Maj. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, at one time dur- 
ing the war chief of operations of the British gen- 
eral staff, recently stated that the great armies of 
today and yesterday were both a cause and an in- 
centive to war. Our Rear Admiral Phelps took 
issue with this statement and quoted von Clause- 
witz to the effect that war was but “a continuation 
of national policy.” The issue between the two gen- 
tlemen is probably based on the failure to agree on 
definitions, to differentiate between the immediate 
and the underlying causes of war. 

Certainly, if the government of a country knew 
that it possessed an efficient army, an overwhelming 
military and naval superiority over a rival nation, 
that knowledge might be the determining factor in 
the decision whether to fight or not to fight. But the 
underlying factors which make for war are just the 
factors which produce or cause the establishment of 
a great military or naval force. They are greed, dis- 
trust, fear, and jealousy. 

If I hate, fear, and distrust my neighbor, if I covet 
his goods and am convinced that he covets mine, I 
may, provided that my emotions both positive and 
negative are sufficiently compelling, go to the village 
pawnshop and purchase a revolver. Then, safe in 
the knowledge that I have arevolver while my neigh- 
bor is only blessed with the ownership of a sword, 
cane, or a set of brass knuckles, I may proceed to 
shoot him. The revolver is not the cause of our 
quarrel, it is only the means to its solution. Its own- 
ership is, of course, a factor in making me—a 
pusillanimous and cowardly creature — decide to 


attempt the uncertainties of ordeal by battle; but 
the underlying cause for the homicide is found in 
the wicked emotions which prompted the revolver’s 
purchase. 

Of course Sir Frederick Maurice is right in saying 
that a great army of young men, the conscript youth 
of a nation, submitted to the concentrated propa- 
ganda incidental to a military career may well 
constitute a military-minded mass which will in- 
fluence and lead the politicians toward war. But 
this danger, we believe, is more apparent than real. 
The propaganda fed to conscripts originates in the 
civil government, in the politicians. Unless the civil 
politicians desire it, no young men will be taught 


that bayoneting enemies is an invigorating form of 


outdoor sport. The last word is still with von Clause- 
witz; armies, like war, are merely a continuation 
or, rather, a visible projection of national policies. 
Lovers of peace should train their artillery on the 
policies of nations rather than on the manifestations 
of those policies. In that way, perhaps, something 
real can be accomplished. 


Midnight Blues 


HOSE who travel to the antique lands of Europe 

are now discussing the growing habit of steam- 
ship companies of sending their ships away from 
the piers at twelve o’clock, midnight. The busy, 
efficient Babbitt finds the innovation an excellent 
one as it may save him a whole day in which to put 
over that deal in Buda Pesth. The poor sailor re- 
joices that the long agony of seeing the land fade 
away from view is now denied to him or her. The 
friends and relatives of the departing are happy in 
the knowledge that now they can hardly be expected 
to go down and see the ship sail and wave American 
flags from the dock. But think of those poor thirsty 
ones condemned to endure, in the gray, small 
hours where one’s vitality is lowest, the inevitable 
delays, haltings, pilot droppings, and other false 
starts before the three-mile limit is reached. Think 
of them sitting there in the smoking room, their 
throats dry and parched or inadequately sluiced — 
with ginger pop, trying to talk, trying to sleep, hop- 
ing against hope that the steward will be broad- 
minded in his attitude toward the barred bar! The 
picture is too full of misery, of unnecessary misery. 
Kind-hearted humanitarians will prefer the old- 
fashioned sailing at 10 a.m. The gradual approach 
of appetite and appetizer, the witticisms as the 
great ship passes the Statue of Liberty, the forming 
of the phalanx, the exhilarating rush when the signal 
is given, the exciting struggle with the man from 
Dubuque who tries to squeeze in ahead of you! No; 
the 10 A.M. start is better; as Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son said: 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea! 
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The Stimulus of Williamstown 


HE Institute of Politics which yearly con- 
ducts a series of lectures and round-table 
conferences at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, under the guidance of President Garfield of 
_ Williams College is performing an extraordinarily 
valuable service. Each year the distinguished lec- 
turers from abroad or the equally distinguished 
American professors who preside at the round tables 
contribute some definite ideas on foreign relations 
which are provocative of really intelligent discus- 
sion and are noted carefully, not only by our State 
Department, but by the foreign offices in many 
capitals. In the last few days an Italian Fascist has 
scouted the idea of disarmament as Utopian; a 
Chinaman has flayed the policy of Japan in China; 
an American admiral has refuted the claims of an 
English general that large armies are a direct incite- 
ment to war; an American professor has pointed to 
the control of raw materials, especially coal, oil, 
iron, and the metals that are essential to alloy steel, 
as being the most important problem to solve. Ex- 
perts in empires are discussing the benefits and 
drawbacks of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, while eminent jurists debate the possibilities 
of outlawing war and codifying international law. 
The great value of this type of gathering lies not 
so much in the immediate incitement to action by 
governments on any given problem, as in the educa- 
tion of the many teachers who attend and the large 
reading public which follows the proceedings. In 
times of comparative prosperity like the present, 
the average American can hardly be prodded into 
thinking of anything but his immediate business 
dilemmas, so that when he is faced with the neces- 
sity of having to form an opinion on some subject 
of international concern, he is too often either 
ignorant or intolerant. As a case in point, how many 
Americans have ever considered the possibility of 
Italy’s holding a deep-set grievance against England 
or of planning through diplomatic intrigue or direct 
action to break the power of the British Empire. 


E do not believe that Italy will ever attempt 
any hostilities against the British, yet we con- 
fess that the statements at Williamstown of Count 
Antonio Cippico, the Fascist Senator from Rome, 
came as a distinct shock to us. Here is what he said: 


It is all very well to talk of perpetual and universal 
peace, especially when such talk comes from the 
politicians of that great nation, England. The fact 
remains that one of the Fourteen Articles, the one 
dealing with the freedom of the seas, which President 
Wilson brought from America to Europe at the 
close of the Great War, foundered —and few can 
say how — in the Atlantic. To comply with it, victo- 
rious England would have had to hand over. to the 


Mediterranean powers, or, rather, to the civilized 
world, the keys of Gibraltar and of Suez. 

Unlike any other great Mediterranean power, 
Italy is stretched like a bridge in the very center of 
that sea; its waters bathe all her coasts. Not only 
her liberty, but her very life, depend on the good 
will of those who hold the keys of Gibraltar and 
Suez, of those who have installed themselves for 
imperial, not national, needs, in Malta and Cyprus. 
More than 41,000,000 Italians could be starved in 
a few weeks if those who hold the gateways of the 
Mediterranean were suddenly to decide on hostilities 
and close those gates to the imports of grain, coal, 
fuel oils, and iron, of all the raw material, in short,. 
essential to the life of a modern civilized nation. 

Italy is today the gravest problem of the Medi- 
terranean. It is not imperialism, nor national egotism, 
so easily to be noted in other and richer nations 
enjoying greater geographical and strategical security 
than Italy, which guide the acts and aspiration of 
the Italian Government and people; it is urgent 
necessity, growing every day more urgent, to insure 
to the nation tranquillity in its political and economic 
life, freedom of movement, and outlets suited to the 
needs of its ever-expanding population and industries. 

By studying this problem in time and in the light 
of present political realities it may be possible to find 
a peaceable solution. 


HE man who made this statement is a close 

personal and political friend of Mussolini. He is 
also a strong believer in the righteousness of war 
under many different circumstances. But his closing 
sentence illustrates our point. It is a clear warn- 
ing to all peoples to take cognizance of Italy’s 
fears and ambitions now in order that a peaceful 
solution of them may perhaps be found. As an 
alternative he implies war, and if war should come 
it would most certainly become a matter of direct 
concern to American citizens whether they liked it 
or not. 

Because we have cited Senator Cippico we do not 
necessarily lay too great stress on the importance of 
his warning. We do, however, wish to point out the 
value, as a stimulant to intelligent thought, of a 
forum at which such statements can be made in all 
sincerity and friendliness. The United States has 
such a tremendous potential power as a factor for 
peace and international good will that every device 
which can set its citizens to thinking in terms of 
international problems, instead of relapsing into 
intolerant indifference, deserves encouragement and 
support. The Institute at Williamstown is doing this 
with success. Perhaps, together with such schools 
as the new Walter Hines Page School of Interna- 
tional Relations at Johns Hopkins University, it 
can some day bring us out of that lethargy which 
limits our outlook to Main Street and give us a 
perspective which can estimate agencies for peace 
like the Permanent Court or the League of Nations 
in their proper proportions. 
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AN_AIRPLANE VIEW OF ESSEN, 

THE PITTSBURGH OF GERMANY 

AND = MOST IMPORTANT 
NDUSTRIAL CITY 


AT THE LEFT, A FRENCH SOLDIER 
GUARDS THE LIMIT OF THE 
OCCUPIED ZONE 


France and Belgium 


Withdrawing the 
Evacuate the Ruhr 


Conqueror’s Hand 


as provided for in successive repara- 
tions agreements led Poincaré, then 
Premier of France, to inaugurate a 
policy of forceful collection. The 
Franco-Belgian railway admin- 
istration operated the railways 


On January 11, 1923, French 
and Belgian troops marched into 
the Ruhr, Germany’s greatest in- 
dustrial center. The failure of the 
Reich to complete deliveries and 
make cash payments to the Allies 








(All photos Keystone) 


THE MAMMOTH KRUPP WORKS AT bog FOR MORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS— SINCE FRIEDRICH KRUPP BUILT HIS 
FIRST SMALL FORGING PLANT HERE IN 1810—THIS NUCLEUS HAS MADE STEEL FOR PEACE AND WAR. IN LATER YEARS, 
THE HUGE FACTORY BECAME ASSOCIATED LARGELY WITH THE MANUFACTURE OF HEAVY ORDNANCE AND ARMOR PLATE 
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loyally fulfilled. By August 16 the Ruhr 
should be essentially free of foreign troops. 
With the evacuation complete, the bridge- 
heads of Cologne, Mainz, and Coblenz will 
constitute the only points of occupation in 
German territory east of the Rhine. Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, the first of 
these should have been evacuated in January, 
1925, but ostensibly owing to nonfulfillment of id 
Germany’s disarmament pledge, it still re- 
mains in British hands. It would probably 
have been embarrassing to France if this key- 
point had been evacuated before the French 
were out of the Ruhr, but now that progress 
is being made on the Franco-German security 
pact, the next few months should see the British 
returning this bridgehead to Germany. 







































THE FIRST FRENCH AND BELGIAN TROOPS EVACUATE 
DORTMUND, IN WESTPHALIA 


within the occupied area. French and Belgian 
engineers attempted to make productive the 
great iron and steel plants of Essen, Duissel- 
dorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, but a policy of 
“‘bassive resistance” on the part of German 
owners and laborers doomed the experiment to 
failure. On May 15, 1924, Poincaré wrote 
Prime Minister MacDonald of Great Britain 
that the Ruhr would he evacuated provided 
Germany accepted and carried out the Dawes 
Plan of reparations. This Germany has now 
done and the promise of evacuation has been 
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(All photos Wide World) 


QUIETLY, AND WITH AN ALMOST CURIOUS ABSENCE OF CEREMONY, THE EVACUATION HAS TAKEN PLACE. GERMAN 

POPULATIONS HAVE PAID LITTLE ATTENTION TO THE LONG COLUMNS OF TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH THEIR STREETS 

AND OUT OF THEIR COUNTRY. NO DEMONSTRATIONS HAVE BEEN REPORTED AND THE ENTIRE EVACUATION IS BEING 

SWIFTLY ACCOMPLISHED. AS THE FRENCH TROOPS LEAVE THE TOWN, GERMAN OFFICIALS QUIETLY TAKE OVER THE 
DUTIES OF CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 
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Don Bartolomeo 


A Tale of Old California 
By Jaime de Angulo 


Surefios. There are some Indians around 

Carmel, but I don’t understand their lan- 
guage. They are another people altogether, and 
they will soon go, too. All the Indians are bound to 
die, now that you people have killed the bears. 

I am a half-breed myself, at that. My father was 
a brother of Don Bartolomeo who owned this 
ranch and all the land around here. That was a 
very long time ago, before you white people came, 
when this country belonged to the Spaniards. I am 
very, very old, you know. I don’t know how old 
I am. I can’t read. 

I never saw my father. My mother said he had 
laughing eyes, and nobody could help doing what 
he wanted. His eyes were blue. You see how my 
eyes are almost blue, also. 

He arrived one evening at the ranch on a very 
tired horse when nobody was expecting him. My 
mother told me all that. She was a young girl, 
then. She worked in the house. Don Bartolomeo 
was very much annoyed. He said to his brother, 
“You look all tired out and your horse, also; when 
did you leave Monterey?” 

“This morning, quite early.” 

“This morning? This morning!” (You see, it’s a 
good fifty miles from here to Monterey, and in those 
days there was no road after the mission at Carmel 
— just a rough trail, up and down, all the way, up 
and down.) “You came all the way from town in 
one day? Another ca/averada, eh?” 

“Yes, I killed a man.” 

“Whom did you kill?” 

“Don Braulio.” 

“Don Braulio! But — but why?” 

My father then looked at his sister-in-law who 
had come in and was standing there with my 


I AM the last Indian of my tribe, the last of the 


mother. He looked at her and he smiled. “How can 
you stand a man who asks so many questions!” 
he said, and then he turned to his brother again. 
“Well,” he said, and seemed to hesitate a little, 
“well, he came in too early!” 

“Ah,” said Don Bartolomeo, “I ought to have 
guessed. Brother, brother, women will yet lead you 
to the garrote, you'll see.” 

“Well, they are worth it, aren’t they?” said my 
father, turning to where the two women stood, and 
Dofia Mercedes giggled. This made Don Bartolo- 
meo furious. He turned to her and asked her why 
she laughed. She became silent immediately and 
murmured, “Nada, nada, dispensame.” Dotia Mer- 
cedes was very beautiful, my mother told me, and 
very white. She did not come from Monterey. She 
came from another place, very far, very far, so 
she said. And then she would dream and sing, 
my mother said. My mother worked in the house, 
you know. 


ON BARTOLOMEO was very much annoyed. 

He paced up and down the room, mumbling and 
looking angrily at his brother who had seated himself 
in front of the fire and was smoking. At last he 
stopped: “I have to protect you again because you 
are my blood, and I will. But you can’t stay here 
because they are sure to come right away here.— Don 
Braulio, of all men, with so many relatives!—Listen. 
You have to go and hide with the Indians and stay 
with them at their rancheria on the other side of the 
ridge until things blow over. You must go tonight, 
right away. This girl here will show you the trail.” 
Here he turned to my mother: “You tell the old 
Lalihesi that I sent him.” She said, “Si sefor,” my 
mother did. She hated to go, but what else could 
she do’ but say yes? No one ever said no to Don 
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Bartolomeo, especially not when he was angry and 
gave his orders. So my father threw his cigarette 
into the fire, said “‘ Bueno, pues” with resignation, 
shrugged his shoulders, and smiled at his sister-in- 
law. And off they went into the night, he and my 
mother; and that is how I was born. 





II 


ON LEANDRO—that was my father’s name 

—did not stay long at the rancheria, although 
everyone there liked him. (My mother said you 
couldn’t help liking him.) He was forever running 
down to the ranch on the other side of the ridge. 
And finally he ran off with Dofia Mercedes. 

Don Bartolomeo must have expected it because 
the old Lalihesi — he was our chief and a paternal 
granduncle of my mother, and he was also a kind of 
foreman on the ranch — told me that he was with 
Don Bartolomeo when it happened. They had been 
running wild cattle for two days in the ciénaga, but 
the cattle were too wild and they had to let them go. 

Don Bartolomeo had two boys, but they were too 
young to ride then, and none of the Indians except 
the old Isalihesi were good vagueros — and as for the 
vagueros from Monterey and Salinas, they are no 
good for this wild coast — too steep for them.’They 
get dizzy and let the cattle go. 

Don Bartolomeo and the old Lalihesi had been 
trying for two days to get those wild cattle in the 
ciénaga. They camped there two nights, but what 
can two men do alone with wild cattle? So on the 
morning of the third day, they ate their last em- 
panadas and started for home. They came to Pino 
Bonito about noon. 

From there, you know, you can see up and down 
the ridge and all around — and there at a bend of 
the trail, down below, those two — my father and 
Dofia Mercedes — came into view, riding away. 
The old Lalihesi expected Don Bartolomeo to gallop 
along the ridge trail. He could have reached the Sur 
long before them. But no, he sat on his horse, 
straight up, and never said a word. He never spoke 
and never moved for a long time — just kept looking 
way down at the ocean. At last, he turned to the 
old Lalihesi, and he said to him, “You go back 
to the rancheria and send me a woman to take 
care of the boys.” 


III 


O my mother went back to the ranch to take 
care of Don Bartolomeo and his two boys. But 
she didn’t want to go alone; she was afraid of Don 
Bartolomeo because he was always so silent and 
sombre. So she took an old aunt along with her, an 
old woman called Hilahilukeni. 

That old woman was a witch. She could change 
herself into a bear and travel about at night. She 
knew all kinds of spirits. I have often seen her go into 
the chaparral and talk to them. And she could cure 
any kind of sickness if she wanted. She hated the 
Spaniards. She was one of the very few who ever 
came back from the mission at Carmel. She had 
learned to speak the other language there, the 
language of the Carmel Indians. But she never 
learned Spanish — only a few words. 

I was born soon after my mother went back to 
Don Bartolomeo’s house, and so I grew up with his 
sons and we all learned to be vaqueros. Don Bartolo- 
meo and the old Lalihesi were our teachers, and 
hard teachers they were. If we got hungry they only 
laughed and told us to eat brush like the deer. 

“Look, boys,” the old Lalihesi would say, “look, 
look at all this fine, juicy chaparral, all this yerba 
del oso; any of you hungry? Eat, eat plenty of it,” 
and he would sing the old song: 


Arriba, muchachos, arriba! 
Arrimense las botas, 
Porque vamos 4 Monterey 
A comer puras bellotas. 


Then he would give a yell and make his horse 
dance. Of course, we would laugh, but Don Bartolo- 
meo would not even smile. He kept riding along the 
trail, always straight in the saddle, as if nothing 
existed but himself and his thoughts. But all the 
same it was always he who saw the cattle first. He 
would stop suddenly, looking steadily across the 
caitada when we boys could see nothing but monte 


and brush shining in the glare of noon and the blue . 


jays chattering all around us. © 


But presently, the old Lalihesi would say, “ Yes," 


I see him. That’s the aguililla we lost last year. 
Orejano, too. Por Dios, what eyes you have, master! 
See, boys, the blue jays are making fun of you, por 
malos vaqueros. Shame on you, to let two old men 
beat you with their old eyes!” 

He was always joking and playing, the old Lali- 
hesi. He was the only man who ever joked in the 
presence of Don Bartolomeo, but he was not afraid 
of him. He liked him and obeyed him in everything 
that was not really Indian affairs, but he was not 
afraid of him. And my uncle would often ask his 
advice because the old chief was very wise and ex- 
perienced in spite of his jokes. The Lalihesi gave me 
all my Indian education and told me who were the 
spirits who lived in certain trees and rocks. 
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Each little cafada, each little ravine, especially 
those where water runs, belongs to a spirit who lives 
there. You must speak to him when you go by, 
otherwise he will be angry. And if you remember his 
name, all the better. Then he is pleased, and he will 
give you good luck. The old Lalihesi taught me all 
these things when we rode alone, he and I, and we 
spoke in our own language. 

And I learned some things, too, from that old 
Hilahilukeni woman at the ranch. She would tell me 
things sometimes if she was in good spirits, which 
was seldom. Most times she said she did not know 
and grumbled something about my being a Spaniard, 
and why should I want to know these things. She 
was a very bad-tempered old woman, and she didn’t 
do any work. She was too old for that. She just sat 
in the sun in front of the house looking at the coast 
and over at the ocean and muttering, muttering 
all the time, in a language that nobody understood. 
Everyone was afraid of her except Don Bartolomeo. 
He never took any notice of her. 





IV 


Y uncle, Don Bartolomeo, was not of Mon- 
terey. He came from Mexico or Spain or some 
place far from here. I don’t know why he settled 
here. I have often thought about that, but I never 
could account for it. He could have settled on those 
large flats at the mouth of the Sur, where Cooper 
settled later on and raised so many cattle and horses. 
And there were lots of other better places between 
here and the mission at Carmel. 

Why should he have wanted to come so far, so far 
into this wild country where it is so steep every- 
where? I don’t know, I don’t know. Maybe it was 
because he liked the beauty of it, maybe because he 
wanted to forget and get away as far as he could, 
and maybe he just made a mistake and would not 
admit it. 

He was a proud man, silent and tall, and he never 
seemed to see anyone. In the long evenings of winter 
when it rained and rained outside, he walked up and 
down the room or he sat in front of the fire, but he 
never spoke. 

That old woman Hilahilukeni, she crouched in 
her corner and mumbled and muttered to herself. 
The boys and I made reatas, cuartas, riendas, all 


sorts of braided leather work. I was best at it be- 
cause I was more patient than my cousins. The old 
Lalihesi had taught me. My mother sat on the floor 
after she had cleared away the eating things and 
made baskets. 

It was a lonely place, especially. in winter when 
the fog came in from the sea and rushed through the 
big trees. Nobody ever rode this way, except once 
in a while a friend of Don Bartolomeo who came out 
to hunt bears. 

His name was Don Faustino, and I think he and 
my uncle had come from the same place, for I used 
to hear them sometimes when they talked by the 
fire in the evening, and they said: “En nuestra 
tierra . . . ” and they talked of people I have never 
heard anyone else mention. That was when the two 
of them were alone, but usually Don Faustino came 
to the ranch with several friends — sometimes four 
or five of them — all of them wild to hunt bears. 

All of these people treated my uncle with great 
respect and deference, and he was always very 
courteous with them, but he never unbent from his 
dignity. Don Faustino was very wealthy, and so 
were all his friends, I think, because they dressed in 
fine style, with Jotas vaqueras of finest leather, 
beautiful shirts of soft linen, and sashes of beautiful 
colors of silk. Some wore serapes of wool so fine that 
it looked like silk. And all of them had much silver 
on their saddles and riding outfits. 

It looked strange to see them in that wild place 
of ours where everything — chairs, tables, walls — 
was rough and hewn with the axe and we ourselves 
half the time in rags patched up with rawhide or 
badly made buckskin with half the hair still sticking 
on. But on these occasions, Don Bartolomeo would 
get out his fine clothes, though he didn’t dress like 
them at all. He was all in black, and he wore con- 
stantly a capa of broadcloth which he wrapped 
around him so well that it seemed to be alive and 
move of itself. And that way he looked very imposing. 
But he did not take any part in the hunt, although 
he was glad enough to see the bears done away with 
because they killed so many of his cattle every year. 

Hunting did not interest him. So he stayed around 
the house and corrals and gave orders and saw that 
everything went well, because there were always lot 
of people at the ranch on (Continued on page 167) 
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Why China Hates Japan 


By K. K. Kawakami 


World War — which was 





SIGN arrested 
my attention as | 
entered the first- 


class passenger car on the 
Hongkong-Canton Rail- 
way, a British line, when 
I was traveling in that 
part of the world a few 
years ago: 


FOR WHITES 
ONLY 


The thing puzzled me. I 
was not in Georgia or 
Alabama. Surely there 





Some months ago, THE INDEPENDENT pub- 
lished an article by Dr. G. Nye Steiger describ- 
ing the face-about in Japanese policy toward 
China. Although formerly, stated Dr. Steiger, 
the Japanese had been hostile toward their 
Oriental neighbors, their attitude had turned 
completely about until they are at present 
seeking the friendship of China. Mr. Kawakami, 
American correspondent for a number of 
Japan’s leading newspapers, describes, in the 
present article, China’s attitude toward the 

Japanese. 


then still going on — 
should not end in such 
a crashing defeat of Ger- 
many as to give Britain 
a free hand in the Far 
East. He ended by urging 
that Japan, instead of 
ingratiating herself into 
the favor of Europe and 
America, should cast her 
lot with China and as- 
sume leadership in the 
inevitable movement of 
“Asia for Asiatics.” 








could not be so many 
“colored folks” in that remote corner of China as 
to require posting such a sign in a railway car. 

So I asked the conductor, a Britisher, what it 
meant. “Those seats on the other side of the sign,” 
he explained, “are reserved for Europeans and 
Americans, and these on this side for Chinese 
passengers.” 

My perplexity gave way to amazement. I asked 
where I should sit, and the conductor replied, “In 
the white section; we treat Japanese as Europeans.” 

Upon my arrival at Canton I invited a Chinese 
scholar and publicist, a Columbia graduate whom 
I had known for some time, to meet me at the 
British hotel at Shameen, the foreign settlement, 
that evening. A lieutenant of the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, he was in a position to enlighten me on the 
various problems in which I was interested. To my 
astonishment the invitation was declined politely 
but firmly. It was apparent that the reasons he 
gave were mere excuses. I was perplexed and felt 
somewhat snubbed. But a little investigation con- 
vinced me that my Chinese friend had a cogent 
reason to turn me down. I found out that, as a rule, 
no Chinese was admitted to the settlement after 
dark, and that even the Chinese employed by for- 
eign residents were required to carry a lantern when 
going out at night, not because its streets had no 
lighting system, but as a precaution, I was told, 
against the pilfering to which the Chinese were 
addicted! 

After these experiences, I was not surprised to 
listen to the discourse of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, then head 
of the provisional government at Canton, on what 
Japan should do in China. He said with great 
emphasis that Japan made a deplorable blunder in 
declaring war upon Germany, that she should not 
pick England’s chestnut out of the fire, that the 


In these little incidents 
I thought I found explanation for the peculiar 
attitude of the Chinese toward us — an expression 
of mingled dislike, disgust, and contempt. ‘We 
treat Japanese as Europeans,” said my British con- 
ductor. But we are not Europeans. We are of the 
same race, and, in many respects, of the same cul- 
ture as the Chinese. Time was when we were 
China’s pupils in literature and in the arts of peace. 
And yet today, Japan, apparently forgetting what 
she owes to her former master, is fraternizing with 
the Western powers whose ruthless diplomacy and 
whose brute force have, as the Chinese sees it, re- 
duced China to what she is. Why of all Oriental 
races should the Japanese alone enjoy a preferential 
treatment in China? To the Chinese this is a galling 
question. For him to see the Japanese, his former 
pupil, hobnob with the lordly Europeans and 
Americans, while he is himself left in the cold in his 
own country, is an unbearable affront and an un- 
forgettable humiliation. 


OR many years there were posted in the public 
park in the Shanghai international settlement a 
placard or two barring “Chinese and dogs” from it. 
The placards are still there though the word “dogs” 
has been deleted. To this “sacred” precinct, closed 
to the Chinese, the Japanese is freely admitted 
either in his native costume or in European clothes. 
But if he appears in Chinese costume he is stopped 
at the gate by British police and is told to keep out. 
The Chinese, seeing such open discriminations 
practiced in his own country, rails not only at the 
Westerners, but also at the Japanese. To him, 
Japan is an upstart and a renegade who, having 
acquired a veneer of Western culture, has deserted 
the fold to which she properly belongs, and who is 


now looking down upon her natural associates and 
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friends. What more natural than that the Chinese 
should call the Japanese chia-kui, or “imitation 
devil,” while the European and American he calls 
yang-kui, or “foreign devil.” Yang-kui is an appella- 
tion of respect and fear, if also of hatred; chia-kui, 
an epithet of contempt, disgust, and dislike. If the 
Japanese were a real “devil,” he might be deserving 
of the respect and fear which, in the Chinese eye, 
are due the Westerner. But the Japanese is a mere 
masquerader, so the Chinese thinks, without the 
prestige or power or wealth of the “Western devil.” 
And when the Japanese apes the yang-kui and 
assumes the overbearing attitude of the Westerner, 
the Chinese feels, and rightly, that his pride is 
outraged, and he hates the Japanese without enter- 
taining the fear, much less the respect, which he 
feels toward the Westerner. This, I think, is the 
psychological secret of China’s peculiar attitude 
toward Japan. 


O the average Chinese, Europe and America 

are symbolic of power, prowess, and wealth. The 
West, through repeated and relentless wars waged 
against China, struck terror into the souls of her 
teeming millions. The Chinese knows, on the other 
hand, that Japan is a very small country, especially 
as compared with his own, that she is not half as 
rich as some of the leading powers of the Occident, 
and that her army and navy, powerful as they may 
be, cannot cope with the military prowess of other 
first-class nations. That is the Chinese estimate of 
Japan as a nation. 

Individually, the Japanese, as seen by the Chi- 
nese, are even less respectable. Their presence is not 
half as imposing as that of the tall Europeans and 
Americans who lord it over the natives in the open 
ports. Many of the Japanese who go into the inte- 
rior drumming trade or peddling medicines are often 
shabbily clad, and even sleep and eat at Chinese 
inns. Such things make profound impressions upon 
the natives. If a Japanese, out of a genuine desire 
to get acquainted with the Chinese, dons Chinese 
costume, adopts the Chinese mode of living, and 
tries to be friendly toward his Chinese neighbors, 
such acts are as often as not interpreted as a sign 
of weakness — as an admission of Japan’s inferior- 
ity both to China and to the West. If he, on the 
other hand, keeps aloof from the Chinese and deals 
with them as the Europeans and Americans do, he 


"1s despised by them as imitating the “devil.” 


This peculiar mental attitude of the Chinese 
furnishes explanation for many incidents, political, 
diplomatic, or commercial, which may seem other- 
wise inexplicable. Take, for instance, the strike still 
going on in the Japanese-owned cotton mills at 
Shanghai and Tsingtao. Was it started because the 
Japanese mills did not treat their laborers as well 
as the Chinese or British-owned mills treated their 
workmen? Not at all. The Japanese treat their 


employees as well as, if not better than, other na- 
tionals treat their Chinese laborers. The average 
wage of the cotton-mill workers in Shanghai is forty 
sen a day both in the Japanese and in the British 


-mills. In the Chinese mills it is even less. As for 


corporal punishment, one of the causes of the strike, 
the British and native mills resort to it just as much 
as the Japanese. Why, then, should the agitators 
center their attention upon the Japanese mills? 
Because these mills are operated by chia-kui, and 
not by “real devils.” Because the agitators think 
that the Japanese are more vulnerable, and conse- 
quently more tractable than tne Westerners, par- 
ticularly the British. If a British factory overseer 
administers a beating to a Chinese hand, the latter 
takes it with mei-fa-tsu, which, like Russian nichewo, 
means something like “it can’t be helped.” But if a 
Japanese overseer beats his men, the Chinese do not 
think it mei-fa-tsu — they think that the Japanese 
has no right to beat them, as indeed he has not, and 
resist him as best they can. 

Japan’s entry into the field of the cotton industry 
in China is an inevitable result of the steady growth 
of Chinese mills. At the beginning of 1923 there 
were in China some 115 cotton mills, both spinning 
and weaving. Of this total, five were British-owned, 
thirty-two Japanese-owned, and the remaining 
seventy-eight Chinese-owned. The average wages 
paid the cotton-mill workers in Japan are one yen 
and fifty-five sen (about seventy-five cents) a day 
for men, and one yen and twenty-five sen (sixty 
cents) for women. In Shanghai the wages of Chinese 
mill hands are forty sen for men and thirty-eight sen 
for women. In smaller Chinese cities they are still 
lower. Naturally, if the Japanese mill operators 
brought to the Chinese market the products of their 
factories in Japan, they could not compete with 
Chinese operators whose employees are satisfied 
with such small wages. As the only solution of this 
difficulty, the Japanese operators have established 
branch factories in Shanghai and a few other large 
cities in China and manned them with Chinese 
laborers. In Shanghai alone they have twenty mills, 
spinning and weaving, as against twenty-four 
Chinese-owned and five British-owned mills. 


OME of these Japanese-owned mills in China 
would do credit to any industrial city. The 
Shanghai mill of the Kanega-Fuchi Cotton Spinning 
Company of Tokyo is particularly noteworthy. It 
has a well-appointed hospital, a spacious dining hall, 
a commodious bathhouse, and even a hall of wor 
ship where the Chinese laborers may pay homage to 
their own gods. What do the Chinese workers think 
of these accommodations? Their superstitions are 
such that they seldom make use of the hospital. If 
the superintendent forces vaccination upon them, 
or takes similar preventive measures against other 
epidemic diseases, they (Continued on page 168) 
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Working the Week-End Guest 


By A. Wolverine 


the J/iterati to complain—#in print at so 

much a word — because certain useful ac- 
tivities are expected of them at week-end house 
parties. My observation is that such malingering is 
for purely financial purposes; properly approached, 
any week-end guest can be led into useful labor. 
Indeed, many of them actually enjoy work after 
overcoming their initial, or urban, complex against 
it. Consequently, I set down my methods briefly 
in order that other rural 
dwellers may profit from 


NOR some time it has been the fashion among 


them. We landowners and @ 
mortgage payers must stick 
together. 


My experience is that while 
most week-end guests bring 
their golf clubs with them, 
only the uninitiated expect 
to use them. Those “in the 
know,” veterans of a hundred ; 
bouts with the hospitality of . 
the countryside, are well 














terrace between quips to pull a weed or by starting 
to spray roses while “dummy.” Some men are so 
constituted that any little thing like that operates 
as a subtle challenge to their efficiency, and when 
such a group is present all of them are apt soon to 
be pulling weeds with apparent delight or quarreling 
for next at the sprayer. Especially will this be true 
if the ladies, led by a codperating wife, can be 
brought to the point of exclaiming at intervals, 
“Oh, what tremendous roots, just see!” or “What 
lovely roses!” 
However, there are times 
when a direct call to industry 
: becomes necessary. In order 
to keep the festivities upon 
the alluring plane of play, 
however, system should not 
y be too much in evidence at 
} this point. Having parked 
your gardening tools strate- 
gically in advance, lure the 
prospect in their direction by 
offering to show him some- 





: . aa . . 
aware that insuperable diff- S <a , thing out of the ordinary. 
culties intervene between the ve i An excellent bait is to call 


will and the tee. Every golf 
course is so crowded on Sat- N 
urdays and Sundays that new 
faces are as little welcome on 
them as wasps on picnic na- . 
pery. Hospitality is a strictly 
domestic virtue during week- 
ends; the clubs double their: 
greens fees to discourage 
transients. Callous, indeed, 1s the member who dares 
drag a large house party to his golf course on Sat- 
urday or Sunday. Consequently, while knickers rule 
the week-end toilet, the golf bag is seldom taken 
from the car. Anyone who does so, except on the 
repeated urging of his host, commits a social error. 
This is now so thoroughly understood that one but 
seldom faces such a crisis nowadays. Should a rank 
amateur at week-ending make the break, however, 
it is always possible to quash him by saying that the 
road is under repair, necessitating a ten-mile detour 
over Hogback Mountain — “and you know what 
Hogback is!”” Dear old Hogback has been one of 
my garden’s best friends. 

If one studies his week-end guests from the stand- 
point of industrial psychology, he will soon discover 
that the way toa man’s energy is through his pride; 
to a woman’s through her pity. A vigilant host can 
do much by mere example, such as leaving the 


‘Brown is almost certain to fancy he can outdo 
Jones and to put that thought into critical 
English”’ 


your flowers by their Latin 
names — delphinium,  scabi- 
osa, Polemontiacee subulata, 
and so forth. The humble 
moss pink, described as such, 
may not intrigue him, but the 
same thing as P. subulata will 
be found to exert all the at- 
traction of mystery. Here we 
take advantage of the American thirst for knowl- 
edge; moreover, it is part of the week-end guest’s 
stock in trade, as he wanders over the countryside, 
to acquire just enough information concerning flora 
and fauna to enable him to admire his host’s posses- 
sions with unction. A well-oiled and smooth-working 
rhapsody is almost certain to win an invitation to 
return for another visit, even though the prospect 
is a poor risk economically. 


SoHAY Buy 


T any rate, whatever the prospect’s fitness may 
be, he might leave his couch when invited to 

see something of which he has never heard. From 
this point he becomes the victim of an advanced 
technique. Secreted beside subulata is a digger which 
you extract deftly and apply to the soil. Then, 
before the victim has time to run, you thrust it into 
his hand and say, “Wait a minute till I get the 
hoe.” The hoe has previously (Continued on page 168) 
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Main 
Streets 


In the Orient and the 
Levant, Main Street is 
still colorful. It is the 
street of the bazaar; on 
either side are shops — 
scenes of the long, slow 
bargaining so dear to the 
heart of the Easterner. 
Many are the peoples 
that meet and pass on 
foot, on camel, in cart 
or rickshaw. 

Wall Street and Broad- 
way can boast no thicker 
throng than sways to and 
fro in the narrow ‘“‘ Street 
Called Straight” in Da- 
mascus, the oldest city 
in the world. Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans 
pass each other. Some- 
times the governor of the 
vilayet can be seen as he 
goes on his way with his 
guard of Syrian troops. 
In the many bazaars 


(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway) 


(Ewing Galloway) 





THE ‘STREET CALLED STRAIGHT”’ 
DAMASCUS, PALESTINE 


JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 
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of the 
Orient 


gleam gold and silver or- 
naments, the color of rich 
fabrics woven with gold 
and silver thread, or the 
lustre of brass and copper. 

Jerusalem shows the in- 
fluence of the British since 
the war. Its main Street is 
much cleaner than it used 
to be and bears many 
Englishsigns. From Jaffa, 
Bethlehem, Hebron, and 
Jericho come travelers on 
the carriage roads that 


join their towns with 


Jerusalem. Caravans pass 
through laden with arti- 
cles of olivewood and 
mother-of-pearl made in 
the city. Pilgrims go by 
bound for the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Via Dolorosa, or tour- 
ists on their way to the 
site of the temple, the 

“Haram = esh-Sherif.”’ 
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Galata Bridge, Constanti- 
nople, links the shore of the 
Golden Horn with the suburb 
of Galata, the business port 
of Constantinople. Here are 
the banking houses, ex- 
changes, the customhouse 
and the storehouses for all 
kinds of merchandise from 
carpets and rugs, lambskins 
and wool to embroideries, 
filigree work, and attar of 
roses. 


In the old Arabian quarter 
of Cairo, capital of Egypt 
and the largest city of Africa, 
many races meet—Fellah 
and Turk, Copt, Arab, Nu- 
bian, Berber, Abyssinian 
and Jew. The Oriental char- 
acter is retained in this 
quarter of the city, where 
European civilization is 
blended with the mysticism 
of the East. The name of 
Cairo comes from the Arabic 
“Misr el-K@hira,” the vic- 
torious capital. 
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Bombay has more foreign trade than any other 
province in the country. It is the principal seaport 
of Western India, and vies with Calcutta as a com- 
mercial center. Ever since the opening of the Suez 
Canal its trade has been prosperous and has at- 
tracted the Indo-Portuguese, the Jews, and the 
Jains to add to the native population of Hindus, 
Parsis, and Mussulmans. 


Nanking Road is the Main Street of Shanghai. The 
effect of the European population is shown in the 
multiplicity of signs which line the street, patent 
witnesses that the merchants are firm believers in 
advertising. It was in Shanghai that the recent in- 
dustrial and student strike began which threatened 
to embroil the Western nations ina struggle to make 
clear their claims to the privileges which they hold 
in China. A court of inquiry has investigated the 
riots, but their findings are soon to be reviewed by 
another commission appointed by the diplomatic 
body in Peking. 





(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway) 


(Ewing Galloway) 
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Main Street in Canton, 
“the Bund,”’ has been ac- 
tive ever since the days 
when the city was the first 
to open up trade with 
Europe, and the East 
India Company vied with 
the Portuguese to monop- 
olize the field. Today, 
busy merchants still throng 
the street for Canton is 
the principal field of the 
Chinese silk industry and 
supplies a diversity of ex- 
ports as well — cotton 
goods, embroideries, pa- 
ber, tea, and metalware, 
matting and firecrackers, 
and the same porcelain 
that the early sea captains 
brought back to American 
coast towns. Easterners 
and Westerners meet and 
trade and go their ways 
again. 

There is more grandeur 
in the Main Street of 
Peking. The gorgeous 
robes of the mandarins 
and their followers blend 





(Ewing Galloway) 





(Ewing Galloway) 
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with the costumes of the 
envoys from the provinces, 
yellow-robed Tibetans and 
Mongol lamas. Only those 
who must, go on foot; the 
others travel in sedan 
chairs or painted carts. 
Ch’ien Men Gate is 
the main gate between the 
Chinese city of Peking and 
the older Tartar city, built 
by Kublai Khan. It is 
pierced through the.south 
wall, a wall forty feet high 


and sixty-two feet at the: 


base. There are three en- 
trances, the one in the 
center being formerly re- 
served for the Emperor. 
Ch’ien Men Street leads 
into a nest of cities in- 
closed by the Tartar one. 
In the center is the ‘‘ For- 
bidden City’’ surrounded 
by the Imperial City. All 
this district was intended 
for the Manchus alone. 
Main Street, Peking, is 
a_ street of emperors, 
Manchus,andmandarins. 
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“T Stick by the Protocol’ — 


Herriot 


The President of the French Chamber on the Peace of 
Europe and the Future of France 
By Charles R. Walker 


the way in 1923, and 





DOUARD HER- 
kK RIOT, president 
of the Chamber 

of Deputies, and a few 
months previous, Prime 
Minister of France, told 
me the other day in Paris 
that he continues to put 
his hope in the Protocol. 
That does not mean that 
he does not support the 





Edouard Herriot is still one of the moving 
forces in French politics. Forced from the Pre- 
miership, and now president of the Chamber he 
still stands as a leader of his party and rumor 
has more than once linked his name with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the next Cabinet. 
His importance in French affairs makes his 
avowal of adherence to the Protocol quashed by 

Great Britain last year of keenest interest. 


ending with the Mac- 
Donald-Herriot pact of 
last year. “Now that 
France is making another 
try with the German pro- 
posals”’ I said, “what are 
your hopes and fears 
about the security pact?” 

“T am the same man I 
was in 1924,” he an- 








Painlevé Government in 

getting all possible security out of the pact proposed 
by Germany. He does. He is for it. Half a peace pact 
is better than none at all. But he feels that ul- 
timately the nations must come back to the Mac- 
Donald-Herriot Protocol as the fundamental basis 
for European peace. The signifi- 
cant thing is that the above view is 
not a private one — it is a thought 
stuck back in the heads of French- 
men all over France. 

The Protocol represented the 
culmination of a long effort after 
security on the part of Europe 
and in particular by France. Eng- 
land proposed, and France _fol- 
lowed. Then when France had 
brought herself to agree, had 
nourished her hopes on the Pro- 
tocol, MacDonald fell and Bald- 
win’s Government threw the whole 
scheme overboard. France has 
pretty well forgotten the imme- 
diate resentment and disappoint- 
ment that followed that rejection, 
but she has not forgotten 
the essentially sound principles 
that the Protocol contains, for 
that instrument grapples with general principles 
of peace and war among nations, while the security 
pact is chiefly a military alliance to protect the 
Rhenish frontier. 

I went to talk to Herriot about peace and about 
France’s part in it because of his past and because 
of his possible future. I recalled at first the various 
efforts in which France had participated toward 
European security, beginning with the Anglo- 
American pact, abandoned in 1919, down through 
the “Treaty of Mutual Assistance” which fell by 





EDoUARD HERRIOT 
““T stick by the Protocol”’ 


swered immediately. “I 
never change, and I hold my old principles. I am a 
man of peace. The pact of security with Germany is 
of some value, of course. It is a beginning. But the 
Protocol is fundamental; it underlies any serious 
consideration of security in Europe. It is the only 
real basis for European peace. I 
stick by the Protocol.” 

I was surprised and impressed 
by this swift and clean-cut em- 
phasis upon a diplomatic in- 
strument that most Americans 
have forgotten. It did not wholly 
explain itself till some days later 
when I talked to other Frenchmen 
— a government minister and an 
editor. The Protocol came to 
many Europeans as a shaft of 
light illuminating the impossible 
diplomacy of old-line alliances 
and wars. Herriot was swept into 
power by a people tired to death 
of force, of Poincaréism, of wars, 
of the old Europe. And after ter- 
rifically hard work in conference 
three fundamental points were 
hammered out and worked into 
the Protocol: First, what con- 
stitutes an aggression; second, the principle of 
disarmament; third, the principle of security 
guarantees. It had come to be felt that these three 
points in one form or another, in the same order 
as in the Protocol or in a different order, must 
be involved in any permanent arrangement for 
European peace. 

Herriot and I discussed the League of Nations, 
and he emphasized the growing confidence of France 
in its practicability: “‘During the past two years the 
League has shown perfectly tangible results. French 
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confidence has grown steadily from a very moderate 
faith to a real belief. Today she is strongly for the 
League; she has confidence that it will work.” 

M. Herriot was, of course, one of the builders of 
French confidence in the League, and his faith in it 
has been founded upon his passionate interest in 
peace and upon his conviction that it is absolutely 
essential to work for peace within the frame of the 
League. But the central element in recent French 
enthusiasm for the League can be ascribed to her 
desire to get Germany into it. Once safely inside, 
Germany will be bound under the Covenant to 
observe the territorial status guo of Europe. 


FTER a time, we left peace pacts and the League 
of Nations to talk of the problems, mental 
as well as economic, that postwar France is facing. 
Herriot was once a professor, and though he has 
been mayor of Lyons for twenty-one years, and 
Senator and Premier and president of the Chamber 
thrown in, he has found time to write a half dozen 
books and is at work on a new one now. I quoted to 
him a sentence from one he has called, “To Create,” 
which deals with the postwar problems of France in 
every conceivable field from engineering to the arts. 
It was this: “Science and science alone must create 
the new France.” 

Herriot advocates the application of science, 
which, in its essence, is simply clear thinking, to all 
regions of life. To industry, in the first place, for 
France, with her great debt and her decreasing 
birth rate, a scientific use of resources is imperative. 
Also to politics: to administration, to finance, to 
international affairs. Instead of metaphysics, in- 
stead of doctrine, political or religious, he demands 
science and clear thinking. There lies the hope of the 
new France, he insists. 

In some ways, in his advocacy of businesslike 
methods, in his emphasis on industry, in his hope 
for scientific method in business and politics, there 
is an American note. But the emphasis on efficiency 
is there without the note of materialism. It is 
nearer the old French emphasis on reason. He 
insists on science in industry, not for the sake of 
industry, but as the means of saving France. 

“The thing which blocks this ideal, which to my 
mind is the hope, the salvation of France, is tradi- 
tion,’ he continued, “/babitude, routine. An 
American can have no idea how it binds every 
department of life with us. The change must come 
through the schools. There we must begin; there is 
our chief hope.” 

“T wonder, M. Herriot,” I said, “where you hunt 
out time to write books, while you remain leader of 
your party, mayor of Lyons, president of the 
Chamber —”’ 

“Oh,” he answered, “there isn’t only the day, 
there is the night, too, you know. Do you remember 
the proverb: ‘Time is money’? That is not true, I 


believe. I have saved time all my life, but I am not 
a rich man. If time bad been money, I would have 
had enough, so that I would not have been forced 
to go to the clergy and ask for it.” I would have 
been Premier, now, he seemed to say. 

It is known in France that when Herriot was at 
the head of the Government and had antagonized 
the Church through opposing the Vatican Embassy, 
many rich Catholics refused their financial support 
to the Government and even sent their money out 
of France. Certain of the priests advised their 
flocks to demand payment upon their short-term 
bonds and thus embarass the Government. Herriot 
in his last remark to me was alluding to what he 
believed the reason for his fall. 

In talking with or talking about Herriot, it is 
impossible to avoid giving thought to the question: 
Will he come back? The editor of the most authorita- 
tive journal of political opinion in Europe discussed 
with me the possible results of a break-up of the 
Left bloc in the Chamber on which the Government 
rests. In the resulting change of ministry Herriot 
was included in the new Cabinet as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. All this is, of course, speculation, 
but he is quite young enough to justify thoughts of a 
long future. When he came to the Senate, he was 
the youngest Senator ever elected. And now at 
fifty-three he is considered a young president of the 
Chamber — even though in between he has been 
Premier of France! 


Wp aie pie it was his position which 
impressed upon him the importance of in- 
dustry in the new France and the place of organi- 
zation in business. He organized the great annual 
Lyons fair which has become a Continental institu- 
tion, and under his influence many of the industries 
driven from the north during the war settled in 
Lyons. During the time of his mayoralty, the city 
has grown from a population -of 440,000 to over a 
million — the greatest municipal growth for that 
period in France. 

Though Herriot is an ardent anticlerical, which 
means in France that he is opposed to the Church 
in politics, it should be recorded that he has co- 
operated enthusiastically with the social work 
carried on by the priests and nuns of his own city. 
And when certain Protestants were endeavoring to 
obtain a foothold in social work, he is known to have 
remarked that though he would theologically prefer 
Protestants he would admit that one Catholic 
priest could do the social work of two Protestants. 

His critics say that he is impulsive and as Premier 
was guilty of two major blunders: opposing the 
Catholics and neglecting his finances. Some add 
that while he has every attribute likely to help 
him into office, he has none to keep him there. But 
he is still young. The future alone can show if they 
are right. 
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Readers and Writers 


this place that readers bored by 
the misplaced confidences of our 
local Bunthornes might find consolation 
in a skit upon the whole tribe of pseudo- 
sophisticates entitled “Paulus Fy,” by 
Mesdames Helene Mullins and Marie 
Gallegher. Although unassisted by any of 
the usual literary megaphones of jour- 
nalism, the book had a fair measure of 
success. Not that the satire could kill or 
even slightly discourage its victims, for 
one of the most interesting modern de- 
velopments is the delight of people in 
seeing themselves made ridiculous. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when face- 
tiousness at the expense of American 
manners and customs was considered 
not only unpatriotic, but immoral. Mark 
Twain found it safer to play the complete 
Philistine in Europe than to turn his wit 
upon things nearer home. Nowadays, 
Babbitt simply insists on ordering books 
in which he is held up to ridicule. 
Consequently, while the psuedoso- 
phisticates are still with us their satirists 
are also present in increasing numbers. 
Here, for instance, is Charles Brackett’s 
“‘Week-end” (McBride) which comes, 
not only to enliven the doldrums of the 
publishing season, but, if I am not mis- 
taken, to hold its own when the flood tide 
of autumn books is upon us. Mr. Brackett 
is a gentleman of leisure — not a literary 
gent — and in his moments of relaxation, 
I am told, he sells profitable prose to 
the editor of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Those who are more closely in touch with 
advanced thought than I can doubtless 
confirm the truth of this and likewise the 
rumor that Mr. Brackett is even the 
author of at least one volume of two- 
fisted, clean, red-blooded American fic- 
tion. One thing certain is that, in the 
fastnesses of Saratoga, Mr. Brackett has 
meditated upon the chronicles of the 
smart set and to good purpose. 


Ai a year ago I suggested in 


OR the sake of “Week-end” I am 

willing to forget Mr. Brackett’s 
literary past. This Lohengrin comes sail- 
ing in upon a swan which is certainly no 
goose, and, unlike Elsa, I shall ask him no 
indiscreet questions. I do not want to 
know what authors he read during the 
long, dark nights of winter in Saratoga, 
nor when he heard a voice telling him to 
go ahead and show how this sort of thing 
ought to be done, if one wished to do it 
for America. I put no question as to what 
persons or group of persons he had in 
mind, nor whether he had any partic- 
ular portion of this green and pleasant 
land in view when he chose the setting for 


By Ernest Boyd 


his week-end party. He has not given to 
Long Island what was obviously intended 
for mankind. 

What, then, has Charles Brackett 
done? He has simply brought together a 
group of typical characters of the later 
jazz era and permitted them to loaf and 
invite that ingenious substitute which 
they have devised for their souls. They 
are people whom the self-conscious rivals 
of Mr. Brackett would just adore and 
whose gyrations would never acquire at 
their hands the humor touched with 
pleasant satire which they have at his. 
First, there is Morris Storm who is writ- 
ing a book and is warned not to “read 
things that will ruin your style, like that 
wretched tautological Old Testament,” 
and Mrs. Angevene, the bishop’s wife, 
whom Storm hated to call “Trudy,” 
“but she was reported to be merciless in 
her treatment of young men who com- 
mitted the error of saying Mrs. Angevene.”’ 


HEN there is Caleb Bradford, “the 

frailty with shoulders suggestive of 
the Empress Eugénie,” in charge of Nan 
Thurston who had met him at tea two 
years earlier, “diagnosed his bright eyes 
and hot hands as incipient flu, and had 
invited him to her house for the week-end. 
It had seemed to her a more suitable 
setting for a serious illness than the 
Bronx locals which, with the check room 
at the Grand Central, were his then place 
of residence . . . Caleb’s visit had been a 
complete success. He had gone into 
pneumonia and a form of mumps.” 
Caleb is an incomparable picture of a 
perfect parasite. 

Bishop Angevene hates bad _ table 
manners, “that’s the trouble with being 
high church,” but otherwise he seems to 
be the bishop inevitable in such society 
as this. He acts as a useful check upon his 
wife’s nocturnal solicitude for her male 
guests. Mrs. Pendarvis, Roxton,—“the 
transplanted English squire” whose mus- 
cles and masculinity make him the prey 
of whatever natural instincts these people 
have left —and Bruce Leigh — “born 
early enough in the ’nineties to have be- 
come a rather rigid little spinster when 
the young generation flared,’ but “she 
caught the manner of it and it gave her 
the adolescence she had never had” — 
of such is the world composed for which 
Mr. Brackett provides the essential 
alcohols, conversations, and horseplay. 


N addition, the love-making of Bruce 
and Roxton provides the story with its 
slight thread and the author with his hap- 
piest satire. Who has not seen Bruce? “One 


could see her sides under her small, 
muscular arms, discern her flat, hard little 
breasts. Her face was very freckled.” 
She curses, drinks, and fights her way 
into the alleged affections of her bovine 
admirer, and, in the end, we gather that 
probably “some parsonage on the way 
had proved too much for them.” We are 
vastly entertained by no less than two 
specimens of Caleb’s contributions to 
literature and one of Morris Storm’s, and 
Mr. Brackett outlines the lacking psy- 
chology and analyzes the absent emotions 
of his puppets with deft strokes and a 
serious demeanor which does not conceal 
his own laughter. When he transports his 
party to the home of the De Witt Finne- 
gans, he shares with us its delights: 


In a lake-paved valley which, had it 
been slightly more baroque, one would 
have been convinced the Finnegans had 
imported from Switzerland, Val d’Iran 
lifted Gothic Towers toward an aston- 
ished sky ... Val d’Iran was all glo- 
rious within, Its dining hall had begun 
life early in the Thirteenth Century as a 
chapel in Scotland. To preserve its sanc- 
tity, Mrs. (or, as she preferred to be 
called, Madame) De Witt Finnegan had 
found it necessary to erect a kind of rood 
screen which shut off the view of the 
neighboring apartment, a bawdy little 
morning room maquillé by the brush of 
Fragonard . . . There was a Billiard ripped 
untimely from the ancestral hall of the 
Earl of Chatworth-Clinton, untimely be- 
cause the Earl later married Miss Nora 
Finnegan, . . . There was a salon from 
a Palazzio, and a gun room from the 


Steppes. 


MID these relics the dance of death 
continues — Madame _ Finnegan’s 
contribution to the sombre society 
of North America being “a charming 
insanity.” Instead of being put on a 
reservation and being “allowed to die off 
delightfully,” these people look on while 
“engineers and sales managers and gar- 
ment workers” take charge of American 
civilization. Mr. Brackett observes them 
with a detachment which indicates that 
he is not fooled either into denouncing or 
admiring them. The result is a highly 
diverting book, packed with sly sarcasm. 
The author has not neglected the advice 
which Mrs. Pendarvis gives to Storm. 
“As to style, keep one eye on Huxley, 
and you might just glance the tiniest 
glance at Firbank. The soupgon of 
decadence, you know. We’re such a 
healthy people we crave it.” He can 
afford to confess the method because, 
unlike his more discreet rivals in the field, 
Mr. Brackett has improved upon it. 
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An Artist-Naturalist 


FUNGLE DAYS. By William Beebe. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

OR once in his life, this reviewer 

F iinas himself in complete agreement 
with a publisher’s complacent blurb. 

On the jacket of “Jungle Days,” we read: 


The number of scientists who are also 
men of letters is a small one, and has al- 
ways been so, but in every generation there 
are a few men capable of translating pre- 
cise scientific knowledge into literature 
that is admirable and enjoyable for its 
own sake. These men are liaison officers 
between the cultivated reading public and 
the workers who toil in laboratories or 
explore the unknown spaces of the world; 
they bring to the reader’s hearth the 
latest golden argosies of science; the serv- 
ice that they perform is inestimable. To 
this small group belonged Fabre and W. 
H. Hudson, and in it William Beebe now 
takes a preéminent place by virtue of his 
high scientific attainments and his rare 
literary gifts. 


All this is true and merely needs expan- 
sion and perhaps a stronger emphasis. No 
naturalist has more finely developed pow- 
ers of observation than Mr. Beebe. A long 
training, constant enthusiasm, and pa- 
tience have so disciplined his senses that 
he can see and hear and smell a world of 
things which most of us utterly ignore. 
Moving about in worlds not realized by 
us, he records with singular felicity and 
vividness both the text and the sermon, 
the particular sliver and atom of life he 
had observed and its tiny niche in the 
curious mosaic of the whole. 

His style and manner are both admira- 
ble. At times picturesque, vivid as a tropi- 
cal bird, he is always clear, always 
fundamentally simple. He works so easily, 
so smoothly in the medium of wordsthat 
one is hardly conscious of the difficulty of 
his task or the dexterity of his success. 
Mr. Beebe will rank high, one feels, not 
only as a naturalist and a man of letters, 
but also as an artist — as a skillful creator 
of beauty out of words. 


N this volume he returns to the Guiana 

jungle from which two previous vol- 
umes of his have already come to make 
glad the heart of man. “Jungle Days” 
contains ten papers on all kinds of jungle 
experiences from lying on a sandy beach at 
night with flash light and lens to watching 
from day to day the teeming succes- 
sions of animal life overflowing and pene- 
trating the great body of a fallen jungle 
tree. Every page is interesting: first, be- 
cause it interests Mr. Beebe intensely; 
and second, because his enthusiasm is 


A Review by D. R. 


infectious, because he makes us under- 
stand why a beetle’s wings are wonderful, 
why a sloth is comic and yet sad. In sus- 
tained vitality of appeal “Jungle Days” 
seems to this reviewer an advance over 
“Galapagos.” It is shot through with hu- 
mor, with a well-seasoned philosophy; it 
is buoyant with an undulled, unflagging 
zest. Only a keen spirit could follow and 
delight in each successive, apparently 





(Keystone) 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


trivial manifestation of jungle life; only an 
artist could make them glow with vitality 
on the printed page. 


R. BEEBE, watching the char- 
A acteristic motion of falling jungle 
leaves and noticing the different small 
sounds they make in falling, notices a 
wearied butterfly yielding, or about to 
yield, to that one strongest law which Mr. 
Beebe is so conscious of, the earth pull of 
gravitation: 


Its flight was astonishingly like that of a 
descending leaf, a tremulous fluttering just 
carrying it along, now rising, now de- 
scending — a flight wholly deceiving, for 
these butterflies can thread the mazes of 
jungle vines all day without tiring. But 
this butterfly was also like the leaf in its 
sear and faded garb. The wings were 
frayed and torn — the black was a thread- 
bare brown, the red weathered to faded 
salmon, and the seams of its wings showed 
plainly. Life was nearly over, yet weak as 
it was, it would probably die no violent 
death. The most awkward bird or preda- 
tory insect could catch it at will, yet it 
flew slowly along, unmolested by jacamars 
and cuckoos, dragon and robber flies. Its 
conspicuous colors and slow, tantalizing 


flight, like all else in the jungle, had a 


reason — it was its own advertisement of 
inedibility. Soon, however, this Wandering 
Jew of a butterfly would slip from the 
sleeping porch, and, like the fluttering leaf, 
make a last ineffectual struggle against 
the pull of earth and its wings would lie 
among the leaves, 

Before the butterfly passed from view, 
I was startled by a sudden, rough rip of 
sound, — and just overhead a macaw put 
all the harshness of its beak and the bla- 
tancy of its coloring into its voice, and 
almost the leaves around me seemed to 
rustle. Into a clear space of sky four 
great, flame-winged birds passed, and with 
flight direct as arrows, but otherwise 
exactly like the falling leaf and the butter- 
fly, they vibrated northward. 


UCH a passage as the following illus- 

trates the style, the thoughtfulness, 

and the somewhat whimsical humor of 
Mr. Beebe’s work: 


This Guiana jungle is a strange and 
wonderful place when we think of it from 
the view-point of its monkey tenants. 
Their floors are swaying vines and bending 
branches, their roofs green waving fans 
and banners. Their nearer neighbors are 
humming-birds and leaf-winged butterflies, 
gaudy toucans and screeching parrots. 
Far up through skylights they catch glimp- 
ses of vultures, soaring a mile above earth, 
and yet with eyes so keen that an acciden- 
tal headlong fall to earth of any little 
monkey would bring a score of hungry 
ghouls. Through the skylight, too, hurtles 
swift death, — harpy eagles, whose grip is 
the end. 

The jungle sends up enormous trees, 
one hundred, two hundred feet, among the 
branches of some of which fifteen hundred 
generations of monkeys have gambolled. 
. . . By means of the untold fathoms of 
ratlines and suspension bridges} tight 
ropes and ladders, these jungle people can 
range for thousands of miles without ever 
coming to earth, living in the realm of or- 
chids and birds’ nests, of sloths and tree 
lizards... . 

As with us, the whole of the lives of 
these monkeys is one long struggle 
against gravitation, They are born and 
weaned, they play and fight, they eat and 
sleep, in midair far from the ground, and 
only when death comes, do the tiny fingers 
relax and headlong ‘they slip through 
fronds and leaves to the earth itself. This 
same eternal pull of earth holds us com- 
pletely in thrall at birth, then we roll over, 
struggle to hands and knees and creep 
reptile-like for a space. At last we rise 
upon unsteady soles and from three to 
seventy we walk or run, swinging our arms 
to balance us, frequently tumbling to 
earth again, exhausted after a few hours 
and sinking upon chair or bed to gather 
strength against another day of upright 
struggle. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Opium as an International Problem. 
The Geneva Conferences. By W. W. 
Willoughby. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $4.50. 


VERY serious and important study 

of the situation in regard to opium 
at present and particularly of the treat- 
ment given the subject at the Geneva 
conferences of 1924 and 1925. Professor 
Willoughby’s detailed account of the con- 
ferences is “unofficial,” but more valua- 
ble to the public than any official record 
for his comments on the motives, on the 
underlying forces at work, illuminate and 
vitalize the dull record of the formal pro- 
ceedings. In his capacity as an American 
scholar, and as counselor and expert to 
the Chinese delegation at the conference, 
he was fully aware of the motives which in- 
duced the American and Chinese delega- 
tions to withdraw from a conference which 
the interested delegations were turning 
into an eyewash factory. His most im- 
portant chapter — “‘General Conclusions” 
— cannot, like the rest of the book, be 
reviewed in this restricted space. I rec- 
ommend all American amateur critics of 
their country’s diplomacy to study it. 
This volume is a really splendid piece of 
restrained, calm exposition and historical 
narrative which is written throughout in 
a spirit of emotion, but always fully docu- 
mented and thoroughly controlled. It 
should rank as one of those historic pres- 
entations of unanswerable logic which are 
the more forceful for being human. 


* * * * * 


Gone Abroad. By Douglas Goldring. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


OTES on an English writer’s so- 
dN journ in Majorca, in Italy, and in 
France. Mr. Goldring is agreeably inno- 
cent of fine writing or the sentimentality 
which many travelers find it necessary to 
exude in print. Indeed, many of his pages 
have the bleak practicality of Baedeker. 
Thus he performs a real service to those 
whose tastes and purses take them away 
from the caravansaries: of pride. The 
author has a sardonic humor, more wit 
than merriment, but his comment is 
pointed and his opinions sane. On the 
whole, an agreeable book of travelers’ 
gossip. 


* * * * * 


Knight at Arms. By H. C. Bailey. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


TALE of a chivalrous knight who 
out-Bayards Bayard, but who lacks 
skill in the sordid business of living. It is a 
story of much adventurous incident, and 


if one can shut one’s eyes, forget facts, be 
undisturbed by the writer’s many an- 
achronisms and rather sketchy scholar- 
ship, one can be thrilled by the good old 
romantic thrill. Sir Walter Scott found 
the formula, and it is still potent — even 
in an age of flivvers. 


** * * * 


Charmeuse. By E. Temple Thurston. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


AETITIA had ordered a plain, useful 
dress, but she couldn’t resist the 


shimmering yellow gown that came by’ 


mistake. And when she wore it things 
began to happen. She no longer looked 
middle-aged and drab. Her husband 
painted Her portrait — a thing he had not 
done for twenty years. A dashing young 
naval officer, who was about to fall in 
love with her daughter, imagined he was 
in love with Laetitia, instead. But, of 
course, she won him for her daughter. A 
charming little romance as light as the 
fabric for which it is named. 


* * * * * 
The Problem of Atlantis. By Lewis Spence. 
New York: Brentano’s. $3.00. 


VERY thorough discussion of the 
evidence for and against the exist- 
ence of the lost continent of Atlantis. The 


_ author disclaims any attempt to prove the 


affirmative, but by inference he clearly 
shows that he believes in the probable 
truth of the Atlantis tradition. His book is 
interesting throughout. Perhaps he at- 
taches too much importance to the civiliza- 
tion and the folklore of the Maya Indians 
and other American races as an evidence 
of a cultural bridge with a lost continent. 
The volume is well illustrated and will 
appeal to those who like a discussion of 


‘relative probabilities. 


kek EK K 


The Queen of Cooks and Some Kings. 
Recorded by Mary Lawton. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 


N securing this long interview in which 
Rosa Lewis of the Cavendish Hotel, 
London, described her history, her phi- 
losophy, and her friends, Miss Lawton not 
only scored a journalistic beat, but she 
has produced a human document of gen- 
uine value. Mrs. Lewis’ racy personality 
has been preserved by the admirably 
simple expedient of letting her tell her 
story in her own words, Miss Lawton act- 
ing as amanuensis and, one suspects, 
censor. The result is a delightful medley 
of shrewd comment on life, criticism of 


persons, and unconventional philosophy. 
Mrs. Lewis takes her profession as se- 
riously as any of the solemn Babbitts 
who describe themselves in the American 
Magazine’s human-interest interviews on 
“How I Succeeded,” but she takes life 
gayly as a delightful adventure. For this 
reason her book is twice successful. 


** eK * 


Thunderstorm. By G. B. Stern. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


VERY delicate, charming, and 

poignant story of an English group 
domiciled in Italy and of their obligations 
to their servants. The obligation is as 
delicate an obligation as the style of the 
story, but as compelling. The book is 
poignant because the characters are 
genuine and their emotions convincing. 
The story is charming because the author 
has deserted the grandiose compilation of 
the human comedy of a widely ramified 
international family and has focused her 
discernment and sympathetic insight on 
a small group all of whom she under- 
stands and portrays. The theme — which 
suggests only very distantly Kipling’s 
“An Habitation Enforced’’—is almost 
something new under the sun. We sin- 
cerely hope Mrs. Stern will continue in 
this delightful vein. 


** * * * 


The Story of the Waldorf-Astoria. By 
Edward Hungerford. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 


HISTORY of the building and 

management of one of the vast 
New York hotels, which, as the jacket 
informs us, “is a reflection of American 
life and traditions for the past third of a 
century.” When the author discussed the 
material complexities of the hotel busi- 
ness and the human elements involved, 
he is interesting and instructive. But the 
tone with which he describes the lives 
and works of the late Mr. Boldt and 
“Oscar” is one generally employed by 
fanatical admirers of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. It is sincere, it is genuine, but it 


seems somehow out of proportion. 
l 
**x* Kk * 


Fame. By Micheline Keating. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


XOTIC characters of the theatre in 

a strange mix-up. Conversation and 
characterization are realistic enough to 
suggest that the eighteen-year-old author 
is thoroughly familiar with theatrical 
life. It requires mature skill to portray 
naughty people, and here we have, 
instead, the brutal frankness of youth. 
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What the World Is Doing 


taken by the interested powers 

to call a conference for security 
negotiations. The French Foreign Office 
is still studying Germany’s 
reply to its note and seeking 
an agreement with England upon moot 
points. Meanwhile, rumors of a new 
conference on arms limitation to be called 
by President CooLipGE emanate from 
White Court, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, where the President is spending the 
summer. Mr. Coo.ipGE, it is believed, 
would be entirely willing to summon such 
a discussion of the powers, but he is 
waiting at present until the security 
pact of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and Germany is either accepted or 
rejected. He hopes that before the 
year’s end an agreement will have been 
reached, in which case he will probably 
call an arms conference early in 1926. 

Meanwhile, the Institute of Politics, 
an annual affair held at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, has seen some lively 
discussions upon disarmament. Experts 

Funk! from all over the world are 

summoned to Williamstown 
each summer to conduct round-table 
discussions and deliver addresses upon 
subjects of vital importance to world 
politics. This year, Maj. Gen. Sir Frep- 
ERICK Maurice, chief of operations, 
British general staff during the World 
War, is conducting the round table on 
disarmament. Europe is just as much of 
an armed camp as it was before the war, 
he told his audience on July 28, and “the 
cause of the present situation is not the 
imperialistic or milistaristic motive, but 
funk.” Fear is responsible for the large 
armies of conscripts; each nation distrusts 
her neighbors and, although not wishing 
war herself, is afraid of being unprepared 
in case of attack. General Maurice does 
not believe that there will be another 
general European war for at least twenty 
years because feeling is so generally 
aligned against it. 

The militant and independent GEorcE 
W. Norris, United States Senator from 
Nebraska, in a recent letter to Basi M. 
Man y, director of the People’s Legis- 
lative Service, stated that 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, “through the ap- 
pointive power,” had lost sight of its 
original function ‘of protecting small 
business against the ravages of trusts 
and monopolies. He will seek in the next 
Congress to have the Commission abol- 
ished. Senator Boran, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, holds views 
similar to those of Senator Norris. Both 


Te week has seen no definite step 


Waiting 


Trade 
Commission 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Senators were particularly incensed by 
the appointment of Witiiam E. Hum- 
PHREY to the Commission, Mr. Norris 
charging that he has no sympathy with 
small business, and that he practically 
controls the body at the present time. 
President CooLipGE, questioned as to 
his own views upon the Commission, 
stated that he felt it did good service as 


~ 8.43 i. 





(Underwood €§ Underwood) 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The Great Commoner's voice has been stilled 


a “business policeman” and should be 
continued in spite of attacks upon it. 

Rear Admiral W. W. Puetps took 
Sir Freperick to task for stating that 
large armies are one cause of war which 
would be cured by effective disarmament. 

oe The causes lie underneath, 

Objection i, national jealousies, he 
believes, and these must be eliminated 
before there will be any certainty of 
peace in the world. 

The country’s industrial and economic 
condition is occupying considerable of 
Mr. Coo.ipce’s attention at the present 
time, particularly in the relation it may 

_ have toward making easy 
oo. terms upon which foreign 
Governments may fund 

their direct obligations to us. When the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
met in Belgium last month it will be 
remembered that a number of foreign 


economists, notably the Englishman, Sir 
Jos1au Stamp, member of the commission 
which perfected the Dawes Plan now 
operating in Germany, declared that the 
United States must lower its tariff walls 
if Germany was to keep up her reparations 
payments. The thought was extended to 
include the entire economic condition of 
Europe as well. Practically every Euro- 
pean country owes money to the United 
States, either through direct or through 
private loans. Many foreign economists 
believe that this country must open her 
vast markets to European trade by 
lowering the tariff if economic stability 
is to be secured for Europe and trade 
balances are to be settled. 

But President Coo.ipcE has expressed 
himself as opposed to any “tinkering” 
with the tariff. Even the present high 
rates, it is pointed out, have not been able 

to furnish sufficient aid to 
No the American farmers, and 
the textile industry is no- 
tably in a deplorable condition. A ten per 
cent reduction in wages for New England 
workmen was made last week and, 
although Mr. Coo.ipcE states that he 
believes this condition is not serious and 
will soon be bettered, it is apparent that 
a lowering of the tariff in this particular 
field, at least, would have a disastrous 
effect. Even now, foreign competitors are 
able to undersell American manufacturers 
in the coarser textiles. Although the 
Republican party is historically protec- 
tionist in character, it is apparent that 
the President’s present insistence upon 
no revision downward and an upward 
trend in levies wherever the flexible 
tariff clause makes this possible, is 
regarded as a necessary measure for 
industrial prosperity. 

The President is insistent that all of the 
debtor nations shall have made some . 
progress toward paying their debts 
before Congress assembles in December. 

. _ Several of the American 
Debt Funding ‘4m bassadors who have vis- 
ited White Court have stated that while 
Europeans nations are able to begin 
funding their obligations, the terms 
must be easier than those upon which 
the arrangement was made with Great 
Britain. Mr. Coo.ipcE is said to be 
willing to make easy terms, but he is 
adamant in his stand that the amounts 
shall not be reduced. He feels that the 
solution of the debt problem must be 
reached before the Dawes Plan can be 
safely relied upon and that the conclusion 
of the security pact is also a necessary 
step in assuring European peace. 

The death of Witt1aM JENNINGS BRYAN 
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(United) 


Epcar ADDISON BANCROFT 


American Ambassador to Japan who died 
after eight months of service 


in Dayton, Tennessee, scene of his last 
battle for Fundamentalism in religion, has 
removed from the country one of its color- 

ful and vigorous personali- 

The Com- ties, Thrice the candidate of 
moner Passes “ 

the Democratic party for 
President, he was each time defeated. He 
achieved his highest official position when 
he became Secretary of State in the first 
Cabinet of Wooprow Witson whom he 
was largely instrumental in nominating 
for the Presidency at the Baltimore 
convention in 1912. On June g, 1915, 
he resigned his position at the head of the 
Cabinet after a troublesome term of office. 
The difficulty with Mexico which resulted 
in the landing of naval forces at Vera Cruz, 
the Japanese alien land controversy in 
California, and finally, Germany’s con- 
tinuation of the ruthless submarine war 
brought the official career of the Com- 
moner to a close. He was criticized sharply 
for his speeches urging peace and, although 
he stated that for the United States to go 
to war with Germany was “like challeng- 
ing a madhouse,” when war was actually 
declared, Mr. Bryan offered his services 
as a private soldier, asserting that Ger- 
many must be defeated. 

He first rose to fame in the ’nineties as 
champion of the double money standard, 
and stampeded. the Democratic National 
Convention of 1896 with his famous 

“cross of gold” speech 
Crossof Gold which drew its title from the 
last sentence of its peroration attacking 
the gold standard: “You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns. You shall not crucify mankind 
upon this cross of gold.” 


Mr. Bryan was an ardent advocate of (Kzystone) 


Washington called forth much comment. 
ee His chief insistence in 
me waite 0 later years, however, had 
been placed upon his 
championing of a literal interpretation of 
the Bible. His indictment of the evolution- 
ist theory has been militant, and he offered 
his services to the prosecution at Dayton, 
Tennessee, to defend the right of the State 
to forbid the teaching of evolution in its 
schools. Undoubtedly, the intense heat 
during the trial and his vigorous speech 
making hastened his death. After a sim- 
ple service in Dayton, his body was taken 
to Washington where it will rest in the 
Arlington National Cemetery. Although 
Mr. Bryan was entitled by reason of his 
having been colonel of the Third Nebraska 
Regiment during the Spanish-American 
War to a funeral with full military honors, 
simplicity marked the ceremony. At the 
cemetery entrance three batteries of the 
Sixteenth Field Artillery met the funeral 
procession. Taps was sounded at thegrave. 
Another death which removes a man 
whose services were only beginning to 
make themselves felt was that of Epcar 
Appison Bancrort, American Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, on July 28. 
An Ambas- He had been ill but three 
sador Dies 
weeks, and death came at 
Karuizawa, a popular mountain resort in 
central Japan where he had gone to spend 
the summer months. Mr. Bancrort be- 
came Ambassador to Japan August 27, 
1924, but did not assume the duties of his 
office until November. Going to Tokyo 
when the immigration exclusion clause 
had stirred up a general feeling against the 
United States, he soon won the sympathy 
of the Japanese people by his genuine 





ity 


interest in the perplexing problem of race. 
As a Chicago lawyer, he had made an in- 
tensive study of race prejudice between 
negroes and whites, and this, it is said, was 
one of the factors leading to his appoint- 
ment. Epwin L. NEvILte, first secretary 
of the American Embassy at Tokyo, will 
be chargé d’affaires until a new ambassa- 
dor is appointed. 

The anthracite conference at Atlantic 
City still proceeds with little progress 
reported between operators and miners. 
Talk of a tie-up is being minimized at 

present, and authorities 

“ite ce State that since both sides 
realize the importance of 
reaching an agreement, their differences 
will be patched up before the end of the 
month. President Coo.ipce will shun all 
radical steps in the crisis and hopes that 
by bringing Administration pressure to 
bear, a strike may be avoided. He will also 
avoid entanglement in the political strug- 
gle looming up between Girrorp Pincuxor, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and Senator 
Pepper, both of whom, apparently, are 
looking to a way out of the problem as an 
aid to their chances of securing the next 
Senatorial nomination. 

France is beginning to believe that 
peace with the rebellious Riffians is in 
sight. Although Foreign Minister Brianp 
quashed the rumor that ABp-EL-Krim has 
offered the terms upon which 
he will lay down his arms by 
informing his Cabinet that 
no official communication of the sort had 
been received, it is believed that the 
Riffian chieftain sees the handwriting 
on the wall and is preparing to sue for 
peace. General Pérarn has gone to Ceuta 


Peace for 
the Riff ? 


— 


prohibition and his policy of serving 8rape Ocean liners are now compelled to carry a wireless and searchlight-equipped motor boat. Photo- 
graph shows one of the motor boats aboard the S.'S. ‘‘ California” 


Juice at diplomatic functions while in 
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(Keystone) 
John R. Pope, New York architect, designed the great memorial which is to be erected 
to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt on Central Park West, New York City. Mr. Pope's 
design won out in a competition to which seventeen well-known architects of 
New York State submitted their designs 


in the Spanish Protectorate to confer with 
Gen. Primo bE Rivera, head of Spain’s 
military forces. Successes for the French 
arms are reported. ABD-EL-Krim seems 
to be concentrating his troops in the west, 
and the French believe that he means 
to launch an attack there in the near 
future. But the feeling is growing that the 
war’s end is in sight, and the prospect is 
spurring French troops to renewed efforts 
in crushing the Moors which are said to 
be meeting with signal success. 

A cessation of hostilities and peace is 
greatly desired by the Ministry of Finance 
whose head, JosepH CaILLaux, has sent 
three experts to London to begin debt- 

funding negotiations with 
me Treasury. The 
necessity of carrying on the Moroccan war 
has been an immense drain upon French 
finances and comes at a time when the 
financial issue is all too prominent in 
France. Great Britain, too, is in a rather 
unfavorable position to grant easy terms. 
With more than 1,300,000 men out of 
work, she is faced with a possible miner’s 
strike which will make the total of unem- 
ployment even greater. Doles constitute 
an immense drain upon her Treasury 
which is bending every effort at present 
toward a conservative credit policy in 
order to support the Government’s return 
to a gold standard. 

Before this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
appears, a definite action will have been 
taken in the British coal situation. The 
miners have been called on strike August 
1, but Prime Minister Baup- 
WIN is exerting every effort 
to avoid such an eventuality. 
Rumors persist that he will offer a Govern- 
ment loan to the coal industry to tide it 
over a period of further negotiations — to 
be repaid when the industry is in better 
condition. A strike in the coal mines would 
throw 1,200,000 men out of work. 

France and England are progressing 
toward an agreement on Germany’s recent 


Strikes in 
Britain 





note replying to the French security 
proposals. Germany objected to four of 
France’s demands, and 
upon three of the points, 
France and England are understood to 
have established their position. First, 
Germany demanded that the Allies agree 
not to take any sanctions in case of Ger- 
man default on reparations. France and 
England feel this objection is not valid 
since Germany’s interests are fully pro- 
tected by the Dawes Plan as long as she 
shows good faith. Second, they do not feel 
that Germany’s effort to bring European 
disarmament into the question is neces- 
sary because when she has joined the 
League of Nations an opportunity will be 
offered there for general disarmament 
discussion. Germany’s specific conten- 
tion was that she lay in a dangerous posi- 
tion, surrounded by powers fully armed, 
and unable to resist them in case of agres- 
sion. Third, France and England feel that 
Germany’s request for exemption from the 
provisions of Article XVI of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations must be dealt 
with by the League itself. 

The fourth objection concerns the 
Reich’s objection to France’s claim of the 
right to guarantee arbitration treaties be- 
tween Germany and Poland and Czecho- 

.__., . Slovakia. This proves to be 
— the stumblingblock which 
reaties 
must be removed before 
complete agreement can be ‘reached. 
Germany objects to France’s claiming the 
right to throw in her fortunes in case of a 
dispute between Germany and one of the 
smaller allies of France, against which- 
ever power she feels to be the aggressor. Of 
coutsc, thinks Germany, France would 
declare in favor of either Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Reich does not feel that 
such an arrangement offers any security 
to her. England has already refused to 
guarantee these treaties on the Eastern 
Frontier, but made no objection to France’s 
guaranteeing them if she wished. Now 


Security 


some middle ground must be found which 
will prove acceptable to both France and 
Germany. This difficulty may make im- 
possible the convocation of a security con- 
ference at Brussels for August 15, as the 
British had hoped, in order that the 
whole issue might be cleared up before 
the League Assembly meets in September 
at Geneva. 

Dr. SrRESEMANN, Foreign Minister of 
Germany, in elucidating the Reich’s 
position before the Reichstag, declared 
that “greater world powers” than France 
and Germany must help to secure peace in 
Europe. “Not only we, but wide circles of 
other nations in Europe,” he said, “have 
an interest in these world powers’ concern- 
ing themselves with Europe’s reconstruc- 
tion. They cannot expect, however, that 
these world powers will do this if they 
have not the feeling that they see before 
them a pacified Europe and not one op- 
pressed by a policy of sanctions. . . . The 
straight line of German foreign policy 
leads over liquidation of the Ruhr struggle 
to the Dawes Plan and then to thesecurity 
pact. Germany has begun a peace offensive 
on a grand scale.” 

China flared back into the news on 
July 23 when an Associated Press dis- 
patch announced the slaying of Morcan 
Pamer and the kidnaping of Dr. Harvey 
: ._ J. Howarp, both Ameri- 

anne, Rape. cans, on the former’s ranch 
near Harbin, Manchuria. Apparently, 
the attack had no connection with anti- 
foreign feeling, but was made by bandits. 
This particular region of Manchuria is 
said to be infested by lawless men over 
whom the Government has little control. 
The American Legation at Peking im- 
mediately made representations to the 
Chinese Government. Latest advices state 
that Dr. Howarp is still being held by his 
captors who have demanded a ransom. 





( Keystone) 
Dr. WILLIAM Ewart GYE_~ .- 
He discovered and isolated the cancer germ 
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Don Bartolomeo 
(Continued from page 151) 


these occasions. Don Faustino and his 
friends brought along their servants and 
camping things and riders from their 
ranches, and some of them had Indians — 
those who owned ranches in the Carmel 
valley. All of our Indians came, too, to 
help us, but it was really mostly for a 
chance to talk with those Carmel Indians 
and get news from their own people who 
had been taken away. 

But the old Lalihesi always disappeared 
on those occasions. He went away some- 
where, and did not come back until it was 
all over. Yet he was a good hunter and 
brave. Several bears he had killed himself 
alone, in his time, with his bow and arrow. 
But he said that you must not hunt bears 
in this way. 

You must prepare yourself for it and 
do all the things a hunter should do and 
fast and clean yourself and keep away 
from all impure things for four days; then 
you must smoke to the masters of the 
hunt and tell them to give you luck; then 
smoke to the bear himself, and ask his 
permission and. tell him not to be angry. 
“Then,” he said, “you need not fear; luck 
will be on your side. But not this way, 
with all this noise and hubbub and every- 
body mixed up and women all around. 
That’s a crazy way to do it — like a lot of 
children chasing a pig. They are liable to 
make a mistake and get after the wrong 
bear — some bear that is somebody — 
and then someone will be hurt. That’s not 
the way to do it. It’s not good, it’s not 
good.”” 

And sure enough, they did get hurt 
sometimes. The bear would often break 
the reatas, even after they had lassoed 
him — and then look out! Don Faustino 
almost got killed once that way. He was 
rather short, very quick and active, but a 
little fat and short of breath. And when 

they got the bear cornered he would get 
terribly excited and shout, lose his head 
entirely, and take great risks. He and 
Aurelio were ‘always the most daring of 
all the hunters. 


V 


URELIO was the younger of my two 
cousins, and full of life and fun. He 
could tame any horse and wasn’t afraid of 
the wildest ones. Some young horses had 
been on the range five or six years. They 
were not even branded; we lived so far 
from anyone there was no need for it, and 
you know, horses do not stray like cattle. 
The caballada ran on the ridge, all the 
way from where it drops into the Sur, 
back to Aguas Calientes. 

All of that ridge was covered by our 
horses running in the pines and madrojfios. 
There were several stallions. They fought 
and kept the caballada broken up into 
several bands. Sometimes we came across 


one of these bands in the springtime 
when the horses were getting fat and 
sleek, and there might be a proud colt 
running and stepping high. 

Then this Aurelio, my cousin, would 
give a yell, “There goes my horse!” “If 
you catch him,” the old Lalihesi would 
laugh. Aurelio then would get his reata 
ready and go ahead and wait until we 
drove the band along the ridge as fast as 
they would go. Then he would try to 
lasso his colt. He was not very good with 
the reata, but sometimes he did succeed. 
Then he would throw him down, and after 
we had helped him put on his saddle, he 
would ride the colt right on the open ridge 
with the ocean three thousand feet below. 

There was no horse that could throw 
him. They might buck and whirl and go 
sideways all they pleased, they could not 
shake him off the saddle. And some of the 
young stallions were so wild they squealed; 
yes, they squealed with rage and struck 
out with their front feet and turned their 
heads around trying to bite him! But he 
would sit in the saddle and quirt them on 
the nose and laugh and laugh. He would 
rake them with the spurs from shoulder 
back to the tail and you could see the 
long winter hair just fly on both sides like 
dandelion seeds. 


HE old Lalihesi would yell and almost 

roll off the saddle with laughter. Don 
Bartolomeo did not even smile. Some- 
times he did not even look, but sat straight 
on his horse and gazed over the ocean. 
But Abelardo—that was my other 
cousin, the older one of the two brothers 
—he looked and looked, and his eyes 
burned with jealousy. He was not a good 
rider at all. He was one of the best men 
with a reata I ever saw, but he could not 
ride. When he rode a colt he got tense 
and stiff. ; 

I don’t think it was fear, but his 
temper was wrong. He did not want to 
fight. He hated to fight men, animals, or 
anything else. His temper was wrong. He 
was too proud. He was insanely proud. 
And he didn’t want anything to beat him 
because he would. die before he would 
quit. If he had to ride a bad horse he would 
worry about it for days ahead and keep 
that horse in the corrals for days, and not 
ride him and not turn him loose, either. 
At last he would make up his mind and 
get us to saddle him, and it was a pity to 
see him, he was all white and sick. 

And if the horse bucked hard he would 
grab the horn of the saddle or the saddle 
strings, anything he could, and he would 
hang on, hang on desperately, but he 
wouldn’t quit and fall off. When the horse 
quit bucking he would kick him to make 
him buck again and have to grab the horn 
once more. Sometimes he would ride a 
horse like that for a whole hour, fighting 
doggedly. I once saw him ride a big horse 
that bucked terribly hard — Abelardo 
was very tall and big and his horses had 


to be big and powerful, too — and that 
horse must have hit the ground as hard at 
every jump as a big bull. But Abelardo 
was hanging on. Pretty soon he started to 
bleed from the nose and we shouted to 
him to quit — that it was enough. But, 
no, he kicked the horse every time he 
stopped bucking. That horse began to 
get tired. 

He would stop in the middle of the cor- 
ral with his head down, sullen. Then 
Abelardo would spur him and he would 
buck once more around the fence, and 
stop with his legs apart as if to brace 
himself. And Abelardo with blood all over 
his shirt would spur him again. It was 
awful. Well, at last, that horse lay down 
sideways, just gave up, couldn’t fight any 
more. And Abelardo was leaning against 
the fence vomiting blood. 

But it was foolish for Aurelio to ride an 
unbroken colt right out on the open ridge. 
Because, though most horses just bucked 
and fought, sometimes there would be one 
that hardly bucked at all but tried to run 
away. Now, when an unbroken colt wants 
to run and you have nothing but a 
jaquima around his nose, you cannot 
stop him; the best rider and the strongest 
man cannot stop him. You just have to 
take chances and stay on and hope he 
won’t break his neck in a ditch. All that is 
bad enough around the corrals at home, 
but on the open ridge, right on top of 
everything, with the world going down 
both sides for thousands of feet, it was a 
foolish thing to do. 

But Aurelio did not seem to know what 
danger was, or maybe he had too much 
spirit. Anyway, off they would go down 
the ridge, that boy and his horse, the colt 
half bucking, half running and Aurelio 
laughing, yelling, and waving his hat. 
And old Lalihesi would shout after him, 
“Look out, my boy, jump off in time if he 
makes for a barranco.” 


LD Lalihesi was very fond of Aurelio, 
but he scolded him often. “‘ You are 
no good; all you can do is ride wild horses. 
Why don’t you take some interest in the 
ranch as your brother does. See how he 
works. He does all the work and you do all 
the whistling.” And the funny part of it 
was that Aurelio never got angry with the 
old Lalihesi when he scolded him, while 
no one else could reprove him without his 
flying into a passion, except his father, of 
course. But then Don Bartolomeo never 
scolded, he never said anything, he only 
looked. 
(To be continued) 





The August 15 issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, besides carrying the second 
installment of Jaime de Angulo’s story 
of old California, will sound a note of 
warning to week-enders. Edmund Littel, 
inspired by such hosts as A. Wolverine 
proves himself to be in the present issue, 
advises the week-end guest in the matter 
of holiday equipment. 
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Working the Week-End 


Guest 
(Continued from page 154) 


been couched behind a tree a few paces 
distant. Just how far away depends 
entirely on your estimate of the candidate’s 
powers of resistance. The hoe should be 
near enough so you can find it without 
giving the fellow time to recover his 
second moral wind, and yet far enough 
away to let the tool in his hand have a 
chance to work its magic. There is some- 
thing about contact with a tool that is 
mystically compelling; wood and metal 
say “Try me” to the enclosing fingers. 
Many otherwise strong men are as wax 
in the grip of tools. The chances are that 
by the time you return with the hoe you 
will find your victim happily digging. 


HAVE devoted much thought to the 
proper attitude of the host when 
matters have reached this point. Man is a 
gregarious animal. Once you get Jones 
well under way, the odds are all in favor 
of Brown’s coming round to see what 
Jones is doing. Brown, such is the sim- 
plicity of human nature, is almost certain 
to fancy he can outdo Jones and to put 
that thought into critical English. This 
spurs Jones on; no he-man will relinquish 
a tool under criticism. Whereupon, you 
discover another digger hiding behind the 
shrubbery and slip it to Brown. Their 
exertions, coupled with their exquisite 
‘raillery, attract a gallery to which you 
transfer your attention. With the best of 
luck and science an entire house party, 
none of whom had previously any desire 
for labor, can be put to work within ten 
minutes of the time the trap is sprung. 
Meantime, the ideal host will find it to 
his advantage not to be too conspicuous. 
Until all hands are busily engaged he 
should putter around the background 
taking a perfunctory slap at this or that 
task, but not wedded to any particular 
spot or implement, and always ready to 
yield gracefully to the lightest request for 
either. If Peters says, “‘Gimme that rake a 
minute,” let him have it without inform- 
ing him that it is his for all day and pick 
up the watering pot which one of the ladies 
is sure to relieve you of presently. Your 
contribution should be altogether vocal 
and executive, but not obtrusively either. 
And when the pleasurable excitement 
nears its climax, you will be well advised 
to sneak off toward the barn, pass through 
it, follow the wooded path to the spring, 
drink three heavy drafts of water slowly, 
smoke a cigarette, and muse upon the 
poetry of nature. There is nothing to 
be gained by hurrying back. Those strong 
men might take your coming as a signal 
to quit and have a drink. 
Of course, one occasionally houses 
guests who defy ordinary methods of 
work induction, who have no pride in 


accomplishment and under whose blank 
stares all coaching principles seem des- 
tined to fail. But have courage; these 
tough customers all possess their Achilles’ 
heels, and the host who takes the duties 
of hospitality seriously can always find 
them if he perseveres. My greatest trials 
have come, curiously enough, not from 
the weak, but from the strong. A frail 
man invariably leaps at an outdoor task 
with a will; the old inferiority complex, I 
suppose. He wants to prove he’s there 
with whatever the job calls for. But your 
Goliaths and Adonises are not under that 
psychic urge. 

For instance, there is Jerry Lyons who 
writes those stirring tales of the steel 
industry for which editors of juvenile 
magazines hunger and thirst. In each of 
Lyons’ stories a sturdy young go-getter, 
through his willingness to tackle any job 
no matter how humble or dirty, rises 
from wages to income. Paragons of 
joyous toil—those heroes of Lyons’. 
But Lyons himself loathes work. Great 
at exercise, though. Keeps himself down 
to 183 pounds of bone and muscle by 
perfectly useless activities. 

I worked on Lyons all day Saturday 
and half of Sunday without making an 
impression. When I tried to interest him 
in subulata he said,“Sounds to me like 
a disease.” Finally, when he thought I 
was taking a nap, I saw him walking in 
the garden with Bella. Quick as a flash 
I caught up a ball of twine and stepped 
out on the balcony. Stealthily I tied one 
end of the twine to the railing. 

“Hey, there,” I called, “catch this,” 
tossing the ball before he had time to 
dodge, physically or mentally. Instinc- 
tively, he made the catch. 

“Now,” said I, “just tie it around that 
upright, and toss it back to me. Then 
twine that vine round it.” _ 

“How well you catch, Jerry,” said the 
Missis. “I’ll do the twining. You boys 
just pass it back and forth.” We had been 
figuring for weeks how to get that job 
done, and our domestic teamwork was 
certainly functioning well now that 
opportunity had knocked. 


WENTY minutes later I was going 

to descend, but Lyons told me to 
wait while he went for more string. “You 
folks,” he said, “don’t know anything 
about vines. You ought to start the 
young shoots climbing earlier.” 

He fussed over those vines until tea 
time. 

“They'll do better,” he advised, “if 
you spray with a solution of nicotine. 
The aphis is giving them a battle. I’ll be 
out soon to look them over again.” 

Lyons’ surrender looks to me like the 
complete triumph of a system to which 
I have given years of thought and which 
I cheerfully recommend to all lovers of 
the couniry life. 

Nevertheless the victory was not 


without its cost. As Jerry drove blithely 
away, I observed a tear threaten Bella’s 
latest complexion. 

“I suppose it had to be,” she said, 
bitterly, “but you can’t deny that I made 
a supreme sacrifice. Jerry Lyon is the 
only man you’ve had here for years that 
showed me any attention. He is the only 
one that ever had the time.” 





Why China Hates Japan 


(Continued from page 153) 


think that the Japanese, concocting some 
dark scheme, inject poison into their 


bodies. Nor is this all. If the mill owner | 


could afford to expend so much money on 
such useless equipment, why, the Chinese 
ask, could he not pay them more? They 
reason that if the mill could provide such 
costly trappings to please them, it would 
probably make more concessions if they 
only went after them hard enough. 


HERE is not the slightest doubt 

that Japan wants to be friendly with 
China. But if Chinese friendship is to be 
gained only by giving up the prestige which 
she has, after years of hard struggle, estab- 
lished among the powers in regard to 
China, she will hesitate to make the 
choice. Must the Japanese deny himself 
the privilege of entering the park at 
Shanghai or the foreign settlement at 
Canton in order to please the Chinese? 
The question may seem trivial, but it can 
be extended to serious matters. Must the 
Japanese give up all the prerogatives he 
has heretofore enjoyed in China, while 
other nationals are far from ready to for- 
feit similar privileges? Must Japan, indeed, 
withdraw completely from South Man- 
churia while Russia, under Soviet rule, not 
only has no intention of evacuating North 
Manchuria, but is extending her influence 
in Mongolia? The Japanese position in 
Manchuria was established primarily as a 
safeguard, a buffer, against the Russian 
“menace.” Today that menace, as many 
Japanese see it, not only remains unre- 
moved, but has assumed a new form and 
is as serious as under the Czarist régime. 

These are perplexing problems. Yet the 
day may come when Japan will have to 
answer them. Meanwhile, she hopes that 
China will look at the situation more 
dispassionately and more broadly so that 
each may see eye to eye with the other, 
for she is undoubtedly willing to meet her 
neighbor halfway in the interest of peace 
and friendliness. 

There are a few Chinese who are ca- 
pable of taking a broad view of the situa- 
tion. These Chinese sympathize with 
Japan in the delicate and difficult expe- 
riences which she has passed through in 
dealing with the Western powers. They 
are not loath to recognize that Japan, in 
following the course she has pursued in 
international politics, has bowed to the 
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inevitable in the critical periods of her 
national existence. But such _broad- 
minded, clear-visioned Chinese are a 
hopeless minority. A great majority still 
blindly hate the Japanese. Confronted by 
this peculiar condition, Japan is unable to 
find the way out and is still groping in the 
dark. What her ultimate relations with 
China will be even the wise dare not 
foretell. 


Letters to the Editor 


Facing the Facts of 
Christianity 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In an excellent article by President 
Mullins, quoted from THE INDEPENDENT 
in the issue of the Baptist for May 23, he 
says, “Christianity joins hands with 
science in respect for facts and repudia- 
tion of shams and make-believes. The 
common ground of science and the Chris- 
tian religion is loyalty to facts.” 

Then he goes on to say that while the 
rule in the sciences is to make our ideas 
conform to the facts, yet the kind of facts 
in the physical realm are different from 
those in the realm of religion. “It is,” he 
says, “foolish to try to reduce religion to 
physical science or science to religion.” 
“Christianity is based upon history” — 
“Modernists usually substitute ideas for 
facts” —“‘ Fundamentalists often miss the 

point by substituting doctrines for facts.” 

I am not a Fundamentalist nor do I 
respond when the Modernist roll is called. 
I do, however, dare to face facts. If the 
facts once established shatter some earlier 
ideas I have held, I do, though with reluc- 
tance and sorrow, surrender them. I accept 
the principle so well expressed by Dr. 
Mullins, but there seems to me to be a 
slip in the logic he employs. Or else there 
must be a modification of much that has 
been counted as fact. It is this: In an in- 
quiry after the alleged facts in the physical 
realm, men may certify them by experi- 
ment. They may be repeated again and 
again. In this way the doubter is forced 
into belief. 

In astronomy, for example, a theory 
may be advanced as to the movement of 
the planets. Someone may be in doubt. 
But if the planet returns on the minute, 
as predicted, the doubter must surrender. 
If an eclipse of the sun can be foretold 
years ahead of its occurrence, it proves the 
correctness of the theory. The theory is 
certified because it can be repeated by any 
competent mathematician. 

In chemistry the laboratory will defend 
the chemist’s theory, and any competent 
chemist can satisfy himself about the facts. 
But in the realm of history, upon which, as 
Dr. Mullins says, Christianity is based, 
historic events cannot be repeated or 





verified. Belief must rest on necessary 
inferences or assuming an inerrancy in the 
records that cannot be demonstrated. 

For example, a resurrection of Christ 
cannot be repeated to satisfy anyone. The 
raising of Lazarus or of Dorcas or the boy 
at Ephesus cannot be repeated. What- 
ever theories are based upon these records 
are liable to be questioned. The event of a 
virgin birth, for example,.cannot be re- 
peated. If we accept as reality we must do 
so on the testimony of tradition. There is 
no documentary witness that goes back to 
the original record. Now, I am not disput- 
ing the record. What seems to me to be the 
necessary inference is that if we are to 
limit our requirements for faith to ascer- 
tainable facts there are some requirements 
that have been supposed to be necessary 
that must be eliminated from the list of 
necessary things. 

It is commonly held that a belief in the 
inerrancy of inspiration of the Bible is a 
part of the to-be-accepted belief of the 
Christian. But there is no way to establish 
by repeated experiment the inerrancy. 

So it seems to me the scientifically 
minded ones are driven to renewed 
thought, observation, and research to 
find the current of unmistakable fact that 
runs through the whole Bible and a will- 
ingness to let all else be held as tradition, 
having value, but not as necessary for 
fellowship or as vital to a Christian life. 

Jesus met a similar situation when he 
was asked on what authority he was act- 
ing. He said “if any man is willing to do 
God’s will (when he knows what that 
will requires is assumed) he will know 
whether my doctrine comes from God.” 
That is, a man is to base his final confi- 
dence in the teaching of Jesus on his ex- 
perience when he tries to follow it. 

There are no preliminary theories to be 
accepted, no doctrines to be learned and 
assimilated first. The ultimate proof of the 
wisdom and the comfort of the teachings 
will be facts of experience. All that can- 
not be experienced is therefore out of the 
reach of that inquiry after certainty which 
the modern world is asking for. If, how- 
ever, men will begin there it will soon be 
found that their confidence in the records 
of the New Testament will broaden and 
solidify with great satisfaction. 

AtvaH S. Hosart. 


An Unfair Charge 


Warrensburg, Mo. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The article “The Woman Who Hen- 
pecked a Nation” by Thomas Steep, in one 
of your recent issues, was an interesting 
bit of writing to me, as I had the fortune 
to be a member of the Relief Expedi- 
tion in 1900. I want to express my grati- 
tude for Mr. Steep’s illuminating account 
of a really great woman, great, that is, 





considering her Chinese limitations. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


There is, however, one statement by 
Mr, Steep which I'feetought to be ques- 


fioned; namely, that on her flight from 


Peking that August day nearly twenty- 
four years ago, “she looked back from a 
hilltop to see smoke arise from her palaces 
and flames leap from her heaps of treasure, 
as soldiers of the allied armies put torches 
to them.” This statement may be “news,” 
but it can scarcely be fact, seeing that the 
“Purple City” wherein were those “pal- 
aces” was not entered by “the soldiers of 
the allied armies” until two weeks after 
the capture of Peking, and then only by 
way of a parade composed of selected 
contingents. Outside of the precincts of 
“Purple City” there was, here and there, 
some incendiarism; and as to burning her 
treasures, the allies were too canny to do 
such a fool thing seeing that it was much 
more profitable to take them for their own 
future use. 

The allies have enough to answer for 
without adding this to the list of sins; as a 
matter of fact, the greatest loss by fire was 
caused by the Chinese themselves, seeing 
that before our entrance on August 14 a 
conflagration in the Chinese city swept 
away over $20,000,000 worth of property 
and goods. This was the one really 
destructive fire, although many of the 
historic buildings of Peking in the 
vicinity of the beleaguered embassies 
were burned during the siege. 

R. C. McApie. 





From the President of Peru 


Lima, Peru. 


Wi.uram E. Suea, Esq. 
Dear Sir, — 

I was glad to receive, together with 
your letter dated the 18th prox, a copy 
of the magazine THE INDEPENDENT which 
contains your suggestive work entitled 
“South America’s Alsace Lorraine.” 

I have read with interest this impor- 
tant article which has been reproduced in 
La Prensa of this capital. I consider it as 
one of the best written in the United 
States on our question with Chile, and it 
shows that its author possesses an ample 
knowledge of (the) South American in- 
ternational politics and, at the same 
time, a spirit of justice and truth. 

Thanking you for sending it and for the 
kind words with regard to our country, 
I subscribe myself, 

A. B. Lecuta, 
President of Peru. 


Editor’s Note: — The preceding letter 
was kindly forwarded to us by William E. 
Shea, author of “South America’s Alsace- 
Lorraine” which appeared in Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT of April 18. President Leguia’s 
nation has acquiesced in President Cool- 
idge’s decision with regard to the Tacna- 
Arica question and General Pershing has 
already gone to South America to act as 
head of the plebescite commission. 








In Coming Numbers— 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF KNOWLEDGE By George R. Wakeham 


A sane and sensible discussion of Fundamentalism —‘‘The 
world needs not only all the knowledge it can get, but the 
wisdom to use that knowledge safely and to the best 
advantage.” 








By Louis Rothschild 








SHOPPING AROUND 


A better cure for profiteering than any legislation yet devised. 





DON BARTOLOMEO By Jaime de Angulo 
A Serial in four installments, appearing in the 
August 8, 15, 22, and 29 issues. 
A story of Indian life in Southern California before the Amer- 
ican occupation; the most extraordinary story in its newness, 
charm, and strange, unique quality we have ever read. 


















THE LONG VIEW By Walter S. Hinchman 


Fact or theory in American Government? 









By Ray T. Tucker 





NEW ENGLAND 


The passing of New England’s hold on Congress —‘“‘ The first 
New England President in eighty years finds himself stranded 
upon a western sea of .radicalism.” 
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will appear in the next few weeks. Why not assure 
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